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The Cower... 


Armando Paez Torres of Argentina is the artist of the poster 
reproduced on the cover. He submitted this poster (with UNITED 
NATIONS acress the bottom) in an international “Poster of the 
Year” competition conducted by the United Nations. Torres was 
awarded first prize by the unanimous decision, of the judges. 
The United Nations Department of Public Information produced 
the poster in a number of languages and has given it world-wide 
distribution. 


The letters on the blocks—P A X (peace)—are suggestive of 
the world peace of which the youth of the world are forever 
dreaming. 


The United Nations, a cooperative enterprise with many services 
to the peoples of the world, was organized as a step toward the 
realization of that dream. Persons desiring to learn more about 
the program and organization of the United Nations will want 
to study the Learning for Life Course, “The Nations Cooperate,” 
on pages 24-32. The purpose of this course is “to lead adults 
to become informed concerning the many ways in which inter- 
national cooperation has been or can be achieved and to stimulate 
an active interest and participation in the work of promoting 
international good will. 


(Official United Nations Photo.) 








Can World War Il 
Be Avoided? 


By D. F. Fleming 


Professor of Political Science, Vanderbilt University 


This is the second of three articles (see August 
ADULT TEACHER) on the question: “What action is 
possible to avoid a third world war and to create 
conditions in which world community can de- 
velop?” See Learning for Life Course (pages 24-82). 


Every responsible person in the United States 
today is either uneasy or appalled by the drift to- 
ward a third world war which pulls at our feet. To 
the degree that one understands what such a con- 
flict would mean he sometimes feels helpless and 
doomed. 

Yet the responsible citizen cannot surrender to 
this feeling. He must ask continually: “What action 
is possible to avoid a third world war and to create 
conditions in which world community can develop?” 

I am not one who believes that a real world com- 
munity can be created suddenly, by an act of will, 
but I am certain that the growth of community is 
the broad alternative to ever more destructive con- 
flict. How can we move toward world community? 

The first essential is to understand the depth 
and power of the forces which pull us toward con- 
flict. From tribal days on down, human groups have 
tended to fear and fight each other. I sometimes 
think that human history could almost be con- 
densed into the three words, “fear and fight.” Each 
war, too, leaves its crop of fears, burned deeply into 
men’s minds and souls. The invaded peoples, espe- 
cially, cannot forget. 

Thus the fifty million inhabitants of the Soviet 
Union who felt the blind brutality of the German 
heel during the late war are doomed to have a deep 
neurosis about invasion and security, especially 
when the horrors of the First World War, and the 





period of civil war and Western intervention which 
followed it, are still fresh in memory. 

These three catastrophes brought death in its 
worst forms to some thirty million Russians and 
left vast areas terribly devastated. It is quite im- 
possible for the Americans, who in the same period 
suffered something like half a million casualties 
abroad, and no damage at home, to understand how 
the Russians feel about Eastern Europe, how de- 
termined they are to hold control of Eastern Eu- 
rope’s invasion gates. 

Yet most Americans can visualize how weak their 
world position would be if Western Europe were 
also controlled by the Soviets. We are certain that 
West Europe is a legitimate defense zone for us. 
We did not become deeply alarmed about this area 
falling under Soviet control until the almost un- 
believable snows of 1946-47 so paralyzed Britain 
that it was clear that she was too weak to defend 
or control West Europe. 

A year later, when Czechoslovakia was coordi- 
nated into the Communist East we decided that we 
must arm. But we still felt that our monopoly of 
the atomic bomb gave us strategic ascendancy. The 
scientists had warned us from the start that our 
monopoly was very temporary; but our military men 
and politicians could not believe that the Russians 
were capable of the great industrial effort neces- 
sary to make A-bombs quickly. Accordingly, they 
planned a fairly leisurely arming and integration of 
Western Europe, to be well under way by 1952, the 
first date when the Russians were expected to make 
an A-bomb. 

Two events in the fall of 1949 completely upset 
this timetable. One was the Russian achievement 








of the A-bomb; the other was the communist con- 
quest of China, which breached the Truman Doc- 
trine of containment in a gigantic fashion. 

Since September, 1949, we have not known what 
to do about these two far-reaching developments. 
Frustration has led to many efforts to convict some- 
body of responsibility, some spy in the State De- 
partment or some writer on the Far East, and no 
one in authority has been able to think of a new 
policy to meet the greatly changed situation. 

We are going ahead to arm Western Europe any- 
way, after the Russians have achieved the power to 
demolish the small congested industrial districts of 
that area by close range A-bomb attack. We cal- 
culate that if we keep ‘“‘steady nerves” we can still 
create a situation of strength in West Europe which 
will balance the position of Russia in East Europe. 

In other words, we are embarked in a classical 
arms race. As in all preceding great power strug- 
gles, we are convinced that the other side is out to 
dominate the world and the Russians are equally 
sure that we mean to do the same. To us our arma- 
ment is patently and purely defensive; to them it is 
obviously threatening to the U.S.S.R. They are 
positive that their arms are only for “defense”; we 
know that they are aimed at us. 

This is the age-old vicious circle, in which the 
drift toward war is fitful but never reversed, the 
tension becoming greater year by year. Ideally we 
would arm Europe just to the point where it would 
be risky for Russia to attack. But as that point is 
approached the Russians will have to decide on the 
first of each month whether they must attack, before 
our “defensive” armament of Europe proceeds fur- 
ther. We can be absolutely certain, too, that the two 
sides will not agree as to what proper “defensive” 
armament for Europe is. 

By all past precedents we are headed for the 
calamity of another world war, and the danger is 
not lessened by the fact that many powerful Amer- 
icans are determined to have a showdown with Rus- 
sia, when we are strong enough, and that there are 
powerful men in Moscow who are quite used to 
suppressing opposition and imposing their will on 
others. 

Nevertheless, a third world war cannot be al- 
lowed to happen. It must be prevented for four rea- 
sons. 

1. War has become an utterly uncontrollable force. 
It has escaped all bounds. In the last war we had 
the weapons for killing cities. We used them to 
destroy nearly a hundred German and Japanese 
cities. Today both sides have the weapons for killing 
nations, and, if war starts, nations will be killed, 
particularly the nations of West Europe. From now 
on, war between great powers will not be “war” in 
any rational sense; it will be unlimited mass de- 
struction of human beings of all ages and both 
sexes, and of their means of livelihood. 

2. This fatal progression does not yet give either 
the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. the ability to conquer the 
other. We can be confident of our ability to destroy 
some Russian cities and they could probably kill 
some of ours. Yet our island position, surrounded 
by great oceans and polar wastes, and protected by 
our scientific and military defenses, makes a kill 
by Russia highly improbable; while her vast spaces, 
three times the size of the United States without 


counting East Europe and China, fortified by a 
systematic decentralization of industry and a great 
capacity for primitive living and fighting, make a 
knockout by the U.S.A. equally unlikely. For the 
first time the antagonists live on opposite sides of 
the earth. Each has vast resources and great popu- 
lations. They can still fight and lay the world in 
ruins, but neither could master the other. 

3. Another war would be almost certain to de- 
stroy the bone of contention—Europe and its West- 
ern civilization. Here the target is too small, the 
industrial districts and cities too concentrated to 
escape destruction. Either side can finish Western 
Europe. 

4. War is the riskiest of all methods for destroy- 
ing communism. Out of the chaos and misery of the 
First World War we got communism in Russia, the 
largest land area on the globe. Out of the devasta- 
tions and dislocations of World War II we got 
communism in East Europe and China, plus a great 
increase in communist strength in West Europe and 
East Asia. Wars of mass destruction are the very 
mother of communism. They are the deadliest ene- 
my of both democracy and private capitalism. 

These factors make it imperative that alterna- 
tives to a third world war be found. We have no 
choice, if any tolerable world is to continue. We are 
in a new situation where none of the old assump- 
tions will save us and when every citizen must 
strive for new solutions until they are found. 


ALTERNATIVES TO WORLD WAR III 


What are some of the possible alternatives? 

A. The Neutralization of Central Europe. 

This alternative springs out of the near-certainty 
that West Europe would be destroyed by another 
war, whatever happened to the two great antago- 
nists. Since every thinking European knows that, 
there is a powerful urge to survive, if possible, by 
avoiding fighting on either side. 

The Cold War centers on Germany, whose ca- 
pacity for destructiveness is so great that neither 
side can permit her to join the other. If that hap- 
pened, then the loser would be clearly outclassed in 
military power. Germany as a spearhead for Amer- 
ican power is bound to seem a matter of life and 
death to Russia and to East Europe, and the re- 
verse is almost as true. 

Therefore why not neutralize Germany? This is 
the solution advocated in various forms by the 
American Friends Service Committee report, pub- 
lished in November, 1949, by Arnold Brecht, a dis- 
tinguished refugee from Hitlerism, by several lead- 
ing publicists in Britain, and by Walter Lippmann. 

The central idea is that both sides should agree 
that Germany would belong to neither, that she 
should be a buffer state, preferably demilitarized. 
The latter requirement might be difficult to enforce, 
if German nationalists saw a chance for a new 
thrust for power, but neutralization would be de- 
signed to make this ambition unprofitable. At bot- 
tom it would be enforced by the knowledge that if 
Germany joined either side of a Russian-American 
war she would be destroyed from the air by the 
other. Unlike the two giants, Germany is a small 
target which could not escape. 

If, also, the two great powers could agree to stop 
courting Germany, the great mass of the German 








people, who have had enough of war, could make 
their influence felt for a policy of acting as a mid- 
dle power. 

As Lippmann has pointed out so cogently, this is 
the role which both Germany and Japan must as- 
sume, unless both are to be destroyed in another 
war. Both have failed so disastrously in their at- 
tempts to seize world power that they can hardly 
look forward to any acceptable life in the future 
except as middlemen between the two giant powers, 
trading with both and keeping on good terms with 
both. Indeed, it is impossible for anyone to explain 
how either Germany or Japan can support their 
crowded millions without a great trade with the 
communist nations; for the communist nations are 
their near and natural markets. As the two con- 
quered states recover their power, they may move 
out into the middle in spite of the two superpowers. 

It is considerations like these which indicate that 
there is vitality in this approach. It is true that if 
there is an irreconcilable conflict running in the 
world, nobody can be neutral. Everybody would 
have to choose sides. At a fairly early point in the 
recent Fascist drive for world rule, neutrality for 
such nations as Belgium and Norway became quite 
impractical. Nor could the United States remain 
neutral. But nothing is so dangerous as to fight a 
new war on the analogy of an old one, with either 
the military or political weapons of the last war. 
This is the more true if, as some maintain, the 
ideological conflict is more important than the great 
power struggle. If it is, then other devices are more 
important than military weapons, essential as their 
possession may be. Guns cannot kill ideas. 

The word neutralization does not express what 
its advocates strive for. What they desire is a buffer 
zone from north to south in Central Europe— 
Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy—one 
which would relieve both sides of their cheek-by- 
jowl juxtaposition and reassure them that they 
were safe from invasion. This is not a popular pro- 
posal with the “either-or” advocates on both sides. 
On our side all advocates of the Cold War prefer 
another solution. 

B. Integration. 

This is the magic word and it may yet carry the 
day. Since the Marshall Plan was first invented, we 
have been pushing and prodding the nations of 
West Europe to unite. If Western Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, would abolish its tariff boundaries 
and most of the other appurtenances of sovereignty, 
it could, or might, form a buffer so strong that we 
would no longer need to worry about our Atlantic 
defenses. 

Yet years of urging produced small results. Prog- 
ress in Benelux was slow and could not be decisive. 
Britain could not see how she could merge her 
planned and precarious economy into the uncon- 
trolled economies of the continent, with their wide 
and spreading gulfs between rich and poor. No 
European state was willing to give up its meager 
certainties for the possibilities of future gain. 
Vested interests everywhere refused the risks. 


Finally, in the early spring of 1950 the European: 


leaders made it clear to us that if we wanted inte- 
gration we would have to pay the bill. They were 
quite willing to unite their heavily deficit area, 
bereft of its rich colonies in Asia and of its eco- 


nomic sway over Eastern Europe, with the resources 
of North America. If we wanted large armaments 
in Europe we would have not only to pay for them 
but to support the present European standard of 
living by continued subsidies. In other words, in- 
tegration would work only in the form of a great 
Atlantic Union, with the wealthy side of the Atlan- 
tic sharing permanently with the war-ridden side. 

This put the shoe distinctly upon the American 
foot. It opened up a prospect of infinite delay at 
the best. Few American advocates of the Cold War 
were prepared to eliminate our tariff barriers 
against Europe or to reduce them so drastically as 
to wipe out Europe’s permanent dollar deficits. It 
was one thing to ship our surpluses to Europe 
gratis, but nothing was more predictable than a 
union of both capital and labor to repel any serious 
repayment in European goods. 

Nevertheless, Secretary Acheson met the chal- 
lenge and proposed at the May Council of Foreign 
Ministers that the North Atlantic world adopt a 
single gigantic integrated defense system, the 
United States to supply the strategic air power and 
naval power, the British the tactical air power and 
Europe the infantry. The proposal was adopted, 
with very depressing results on the morale of the 
average European, who does not relish meeting the 
great masses of the Red army. 

We do not know yet whether the American peo- 
ple will consent to the merging of sovereignties in- 
volved and to an irrevocable commitment to defend 
Europe under any and all circumstances. The an- 
swer may be delayed, among other reasons, by the 
emergence at the same Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the remarkable Schuman proposal to integrate 
the heavy industries of Western Europe. This idea 
has been hailed more enthusiastically than any pro- 
posed in recent years. By uniting the iron and coal 
industries of France, Germany, and Benelux, to- 
gether with those of Britain if she will come in, a 
very powerful military unit would be formed. The 
ownership of Germany’s prewar industrialists over 
the great Ruhr industries would be consolidated. 
The British decision to socialize their iron and 
steel industry could hardly stand. Having taken the 
greatest single step, all other steps in the unifica- 
tion of Western Europe might follow rapidly. 

Though we may be sure that the Russians will 
fear it as a grave threat to them, this brand of in- 
tegration might also make for peace. In the minds 
of its French authors, it is intended to make sure 
that France and Germany shall be unable to go to 
war with each other again, that the resources of 


‘ the Ruhr shall be used in considerable degree for 


Europe’s benefit, and that France shall be a partner 
instead of a terrified bystander in revived German 
trade with Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
More important, also, is the conception voiced by 
the Belgian socialist leader, Henri Spaak, Presi- 
dent of the Strasbourg Assembly for Europe, in 
The New York Herald Tribune on June 7. In this 
article Spaak made it completely clear that he wel- 
comed the Schuman proposals as a means of making 
Western Europe independent. He stressed repeatedly 
that a Europe so integrated would make its main 
task the economic development (i.e., exploitation) 
of Africa. Africa is a rich continent and a united 
and intensive exploitation of its resources by West- 








ern Europe could give the cradle of Western 
zation, twice bankrupted by ruinous world 
centering in Germany, another lease on life. 

The Americas have long been independent. 
is now gone, but Africa remains. Perhaps it 
enable Western Europe to become an indepe! 
buffer between East and West, or perhaps a 
bination of North Atlantic integration and Eu 
Africa integration may insure Western powe1 
dominance over the communist world for a) 
tended period. 

Three other alternatives to a third world wa 
help prevent that catastrophe: 

C. Diversity. 

One is the acceptance and encouragement « 
versity in the world, instead of insisting th: 
peoples must accept either capitalist-democra: 
totalitarian-socialism. Many nations are str 


Adult Cla 


By 
Director, Department of Christian ! 


“Adult Class and Church” is not a good wo! 
of our subject because of what it implies. Eve 
it can be used for the purposes of this article. 

“What is the relationship of the adult clas 
the local church?” is a question the writer has 
asked many times. It is a strange question bec 
it reveals a lack of understanding of the wo1 
the church. 

The first General Conference of The Meth 
Church, at Atlantic City in 1940, passed legis): 
determining the organization of the local ch 
(Paragraphs 185 and 187 of the 1948 Discipline 
says that the local church shall be divided into t 
divisions, namely, children, youth, and adults. 
the adult division of the local church and not 
adult department of the Sunday school. The 
eral church school superintendent is charged 
the responsibility of nominating the three age-g 
superintendents. Since the superintendent of 
adult division is elected by the Quarterly Cor 
ence, he is an official of the local church. 

Groups in the adult division are organized u 


the general direction of the adult council (P 


graph 191 of the 1948 Discipline), of which 


superintendent of the adult division is chairma 


This means, among other things, that each : 
class is an organized unit of the local church. 
makes the adult class an integral part of the chu 
organization instead of being related to it. 

The organized units of the local church know 
adult classes should have but one responsib 
They make it possible for a local church to r¢ 
teach, and guide adults in the Christian wa 
life. 

The adult classes are related to each « 
through the adult council of the adult divisio 


the local church and to the other two division 


the church in the board of education of the 


church. After all, we should realize that there i 


place in a Methodist church for an adult class 
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impelled to go their own way and develop their own 
social-economic-political systems, different from 
either of the two superpowers. This line of develop- 
ment would make it increasingly more difficult for 
the two giants to come to blows. 

D. Point Four. 

A fourth escape from the iron logic of the Cold 
War is to be found in a courageous development of 
President Truman’s Point Four. Necessity now 
compels us to become our brother’s keeper, by help- 
ing the vast submerged masses of humanity toward 
a better life. 

EK. World Law Enforcement. 

This alternative grows out of the Korean war, 

These last three alternatives to war will be more 
fully discussed in a succeeding article, together with 
concrete ways in which the average citizen can work 
for a constructive outcome of the Cold War. 
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gram as such. The class’s program is that part of 
the church’s program that is being carried out by 
the adult class. 

Adult classes are not electives in the setup of a 
local church. They are necessary because of the 
great range in the interests and needs of adults. 
The membership of a class should be composed of 
adults that have similar interests and needs. This 
means that each adult class should not study the 
same lesson materials, engage in the same activi- 
ties, and all of them meet at the same time. Each 
class should enable the church to reach a special 
group of adults with Christian teaching. 

The teacher of an adult class is approved by the 
church board of education. Why? Because he is an 
officer of the church who has a responsibility for 
teaching a class; he is a representative of the 
church. Our Methodist Church has over 85,000 
teachers of adult classes. This is the greatest teach- 
ing force in any organization in the United States. 

Since adult classes are a part of the church’s or- 
ganization, they are concerned about the total pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church. A stirring illustra- 
tion of this is evident in that the adult classes as 
groups contributed over one million dollars to World 
Service and Conference Benevolences of Methodism 
last year. This represented more than 16 per cent 
of the total amount given to World Service and Con- 
ference Benevolences. This amount was in addition 
to the amount the members of adult classes con- 
tributed as individuals to World Service. 

The adult class has two sessions on each Sunday. 
The first session is the study session conducted by 
the teacher. The second session is the worship serv- 
ice conducted by the minister. Neither session is as 
complete as it should be without the other. When 
the first session of the class is over, the teacher or 
president should say, ‘We shall now adjourn to the 
sanctuary and be led in our second session by our 
minister, who will guide us in the worship service.” 
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A Thankful Spirit 


By Charles E. Schofield 


“Thanks a million!” How carelessly and jauntily 
we fling out the words. Perhaps it was only a minor 
courtesy extended by a casual acquaintance or a 
real service rendered. Even when we should express 
genuine gratitude, how often we respond with a 
casual, even an indifferent gesture! I attended a 
Rotary Club luncheon regularly for a number of 
years. It was the practice to call upon some club 
member to speak a word of thanks. The man most 
often called upon would mumble, in a single half- 
drawn breath, some words that were inaudible 
three places away from where he sat, “We thank 
Thee, Lord, for daily bread. Amen.” There was 
never more than a momentary hush, by way of cour- 
tesy. Then the chatter of conversation flowed on. 

I suppose most of us fall into a habit of repeating 
the same words over and over, not only when we 
say “grace” at the table, but when we lead in what 
is called ‘“extempore prayer.” There is _ noth- 
ing wrong with a set liturgy. In fact, one of the 
definite values of committing to memory one of the 
great prayers of the Church and using it as the 
formula for our devotions is that we are assured 
there will be substantial content and reverent dig- 
nity in our praying. Too often the informal prayers 
we offer up, frozen into rigid patterns by careless 
habit, are scarcely intelligible sequences of words. 
The habit of praying is a convention, of course. Giv- 
ing thanks is a kind of formal courtesy we pay to 
God. There are values in maintaining the forms. 

On the other hand, there is nothing that is more 
deeply moving than the outpouring of sincere 
thanksgiving. I sat at lunch a few days ago with a 
young layman who told me how, only a short while 
before, his little three-year-old daughter got some- 
thing caught in her throat during the evening meal 
and almost strangled. He picked the child up in his 
arms, carried her outdoors, and lifted an almost 
wordless cry for help. There was no time to send 
for a physician. It was a matter of minutes, almost 
of seconds, while the balances swung between life 
and death. He said that he could not recall that he 
followed any process of reasoning to determine 
what to do. But the thing he did was exactly the 
right thing to do. The obstruction was dislodged. 
In a moment the child was looking up into his face 
in wide-eyed amazement, and asking her father what 
had happened. He said he lifted her up in his arms 
and looked into the sky with deep gratitude. 

This was no accident. Back of that crisis was a 
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well-established habit of reverent and humble trust. 
The thanksgiving of that moment of relief from 
tragedy was the mature fruit of a life inspired by a 
constant sense of dependence upon God’s grace and 
mercy and a continual spirit of thankfulness. 

My father, who was a physician, often remarked 
that the worst patients in the world were men who 
themselves were doctors. “The trouble is,” he would 
say, “we physicians think that we know too much 
about ourselves. We can never fully yield ourselves 
to another’s directions.” One big trouble with our 
whole generation has been that we have been so 
cocksure that we knew all the answers. One reason 
why so many of our prayers have been sterile of 
results is that they have been so largely given up to 
a presentation of our demands upon the Almighty. 
They have provided so little opportunity for listen- 
ing to God’s directions. 

The years through which we have lived during 
the last quarter of a century have been hard and 
bitter years for most of us. The old complacent con- 
fidence in our complete adequacy for every emer- 
gency has just about gone overboard for all of us. 
In its stead there has grown a sense of bewilder- 
ment, a vast uncertainty, an unsureness about what 
to do. We know, now, that this world is constituted 
of inmmense powers and forces that defy our 
mastery. We can learn to understand, in a limited 
measure, some of the characteristic manners in 
which these forces that determine our destiny work 
out. We can accommodate our own behavior to the 
all-encompassing behavior of the world around us, 
and so learn how to shape our course as to bring us 
toward the goal that we desire to reach. But, in 
the long last, we know that when we reach that goal, 
if reach it we ever do, it is far more because we have 
found the deeply moving tides of God that flow con- 
stantly in that direction and have thrown ourselves 
upon the bosom of those tides, than because of any 
exertion we have made ourselves. 

The more we look at life through the clarifying 
lenses of the insight of the great prophets and of 
Jesus, the more confident we become that, surround- 
ing us and supporting and sustaining every impulse 
and every effort of ours toward the achievement of 
value and worth, the creative and redemptive power 
of God is forever moving us forward toward the 
goals of spiritual maturity and personal worth. We 
discover unsuspected resources and our efforts begin 
to pull together in cooperation with God. 
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Adult Bible Course 


Nov. 5: STEPHEN—STEWARD AND 
MARTYR' 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler 
School of Theology, Emory University 


We know very little about Stephen, and it is 
possible that we would know nothing at all if it 
were not for his connection with Paul. 

The only history which we have of the earliest 
church is the Book of Acts, and in Acts Luke is 
primarily concerned with Peter in the earlier part 
and with Paul in the latter. All that came within the 
beams of light which radiated from Paul was inter- 
esting to Luke and the remainder was not. He does 
not tell us about the founding of the churches at 
Rome or Alexandria, the greatest churches in 
antiquity, because Paul did not found them, and he 
drops Barnabas out of his narrative as soon as Bar- 
nabas breaks with Paul. 

But Stephen was particularly significant for un- 
derstanding Paul, and so we have at least a small 
part of his story. 

It is generally thought that Stephen, a Hellenistic 
Jew, came from outside Palestine. There were many 
such. It is probable that in New Testament times 
two thirds of all the Jews lived outside of Palestine. 
And this has significance far beyond the mere 
matter of location. Outside Palestine they were in 
constant touch with Hellenistic, or Gentile, neigh- 
bors. 

'The general title for this study is “The Rise of the Christian 
Church.” 


This association inevitably affected the Jewish 
religious practices. On the one hand, there were 
many religious ceremonies which the Jews could not 
observe, such as sacrifices in the Temple, and attend- 
ing the religious festivals. And on the other hand, 
they were almost forced to have more contacts with 
their Gentile neighbors and to adopt more of their 
ways than the strict Jewish laws allowed. As a re- 
sult, the religion of these Hellenistic Jews tended 
more toward the general principles and the moral 
demands of Judaism, and less toward the Temple 
and the strict laws of the Pharisees. This is impor- 
tant for understanding Stephen. 

Travel was common in those days, and Jews from 
many sections moved to Jerusalem to live. It was 
quite natural that those who came from the same 
foreign country and had much in common should 
have their own synagogue, just as people coming to 
this country today tend to gather according to 
nationalities. There were different synagogues over 
the city just as there are churches today. 

Stephen went to the Hellenistic synagogue which 
would be most congenial to him, and there he told 
his Jewish hearers about the new movement which 
recognized Jesus as the expected Jewish Messiah. 

But the first thing we know about Stephen is not 
his preaching, but his membership on the committee 
which was appointed to handle the poor fund. Most 
of the people in Jerusalem were poor; for Christian- 
ity had made a strong appeal to the poorer element 
in society. Early in the movement those who had 
anything put it in a common fund for the relief of 
those who were in need. Since the desire for money 
lies behind so much friction between people, it is 
not surprising that soon some were complaining that 
they were not getting their fair share. A committee 
was therefore appointed to handle these funds and 
to relieve the apostles from such administrative 
matters so that they would be free to preach. 

It is as a member of this committee, probably its 
chairman, that we first meet Stephen. We should 
remember that Stephen was what we would call a 
layman. He was not a priest in Judaism nor an 
apostle in Christianity. 

Stephen was chosen to this position on the Com- 
mittee on Relief because he was already prominent 
in the young church. They were “men of good repute, 
full of the Spirit and of wisdom.” But his chief in- 
terest for us lies in his preaching and his mar- 
tyrdom. 

We know nothing of Stephen’s conversion to 
Christianity, but we find him in his synagogue in 
Jerusalem preaching his new faith to his hearers. 
We must remember that the new movement was still 
part of Judaism; for the synagogue and the church 
had not yet broken with each other. Christians were 
just Jews who believed that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah. And we must remember, too, that it was 
quite customary for laymen to speak in the Jewish 
synagogues. Stephen was preaching to the Jews 
that Jesus was Messiah. 

Of course the Jewish authorities were already op- 
posed to this message. They had crucified Jesus as 
a false Messiah; they had forbidden the apostles to 
preach in his name, and they had imprisoned Peter 
and John when they persisted in doing so. It is not 
surprising that Stephen was arrested. We must re- 
member that when he was taken before the San- 
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hedrin he was facing the same men who had just 
recently crucified Jesus and put his apostles in 
prison. 

Stephen’s speech before the Sanhedrin has puzzled 
many readers. It sounds like a long, rambling, rather 
dull review of some parts of ancient Hebrew history, 
and not like a man on trial for his life. 

It has been suggested that Luke is not giving us 
what Stephen said on that occasion, since he was 
not there and did not hear it, but rather a kind of 
summary of Stephen’s message, the things he 
preached in the synagogue, a Stephen motif. 

This would fit in beautifully with what we know 
of Stephen and of the circumstances. The charge 
was that in his preaching he had blasphemed by at- 
tacking Moses, the Law, and the Temple. These were 
just the things for which the Palestinian Jews were 
most jealous, and just the things which the Hellen- 
istic Jews, as we saw above, were forced to regard 
less seriously. 

In his preaching Stephen reviewed for his hearers 
the history of their religion, showing that from the 
days of Abraham it had not been identified with the 
Temple, or with Jerusalem, or with any fixed place. 
Its true character was not a strict legalism, but 
rather the spiritual message of the prophets. 

Jesus, too, had been condemned for violating the 
Law and for supposed criticism of the Temple. Just 
as the legalists had killed the prophets, so now they 
had killed Jesus, their last and greatest prophet. 

The true nature of Judaism, according to Stephen 
had always been spiritual and not legalistic or cere- 
monial. Legalists and ceremonialists silenced him. 

A young Pharisee named Saul saw it all, and 
when later he was converted to Christianity it was 
to the Christianity of Stephen. For a quarter of a 
century he preached that salvation was not in works 
of the Law, but in new life in the Spirit. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Secretary, Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations 


This unit continues the study of leaders in the 
early Church which began last week when considera- 
tion was given to the experiences and contribution 
of Peter. Keep this discussion in mind as you now 
look ahead to the next four weeks. You will want to 
follow the usual procedure in making preparation. 

Quickly read all material in both Adult Student 
and ADULT TEACHER related to this unit of study. 
Get the feel of the unit—what it aims to do, what it 
is all about. 

Now carefully read the same material a second 
time, taking particular note of the following: 

1. Words, phrases, and facts that you do not un- 
derstand and about which you need more informa- 
tion. Where will you get this information? 

2. Questions, problems, and issues that will be 
especially challenging and interesting to the mem- 
bers of your group and which will serve as a spring 
board to vital discussion. 

3. Information or discussion that will meet par- 
ticular needs of individual members of your group 
as you know them. 

4. Problems of situations among the several ses- 
sions of this unit that are related to each other. See 
the chart on the next page. For example, Paul, Peter, 
3arnabas, and James all had a part in the Jerusalem 
Council. What part did each of them have in this 
crucial meeting? 

5. Resources in addition to Adult Student and 
ADULT TEACHER that you will need in this study. 
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November 5: Stephen— 
Steward and Martyr 


What was the situation 
that brought Stephen to 
the fore? 


How did the early Church 
meet this situation? 


What facts have we con- 
cerning Stephen? 


What is the significance of 
Stephen’s trial and mar- 
tyrdom? 





November 12: Barnabas 
—First-Class Second- 


Rank Man 


What are the main facts 
of Barnabas’ career? 


What contributions did 
Barnabas make to the life 
of the early Church? 


What did Barnabas ac- 
complish in his mission- 
ary work? 


What significance may we 
attribute to Barnabas? 





November 19: The Two 
Jameses—Disciple, 
Conciliator 


What is known of James 
the disciple of Jesus? 


What are the main facts 
concerning James, Jesus’ 
brother? 


What were the issues and 
decisions of the Jerusalem 
Council? 


What is the general pur- 
pose of the Epistle of 
James? 





November 26: Paul, the 
Zealot 


What were the basic ele- 
ments in Paul’s early life? 


What was the evil in 


Pharisaism ? 


What was the good in 
Pharisaism? 


Why, then, did Jesus cas- 
tigate the Pharisees? 


What count did Paul have 
against Pharisaism? 
What quality in Paul laid 
the basis for his conver- 
sion? 











Where will you find these? Such resources as the 
following will be valuable to you: maps, severa! ver- 
sions of the New Testament (Moffatt, Goodspeed, 
King James, new Revised Standard), and The 
Abingdon Bible Commentary. Remember that your 
pastor and his library are valuable resources when 
you stand in need of guidance and help. Remember, 
too, that your class will not be studying the New 
Testament unless each member of your group has 
his New Testament in his hands. 

Begin this session by suggesting to your group 
that they have the opportunity during these weeks 
to study the lives of the leaders in the early Church 
in much the same way they might study the lives of 
the first leaders of our country, such as Washington 
or Jefferson. It is our aim to come to know these 
first leaders in the Christian Church as real people, 
to understand their fears and aspirations, and to 
understand the forces in the society in which they 
lived that pressed in upon them as they tried to 
follow the spirit and teaching of the crucified Jesus. 
We want to remove the aura of mystery thrown 
about them by time, distance, and lack of under- 
standing, and to appreciate in a new way the unique 
contribution that each one made to our Christian 
heritage. 

In this new understanding we may discover some 
new ways in which we can add to our Christian 
heritage today; or we may discover a new signifi- 
cance in things we are already doing. 

Quiz your group about Stephen. Find out how 
much the members of your group know about him. 
Where did he come from? What was his responsi- 
bility in the early Church? What do students think 
he looked like? How would they describe his char- 
acter? Gently make students aware of what they do 
not know. Stimulate their interest in seeing Stephen 
as a real person. Then plunge into your discussion. 
Remember you want to make Stephen live in the 
lives of members of your group. 

1. What was the situation that brought Stephen 
to the fore? 

What is the meaning of the word “Diaspora”? 
Who were the Jews of the Dispersion? What do we 
mean by the Hellenistic Jews? List the differences 
between them and the native Jews of Jerusalem. 
Compare their living arrangements with those of 
the so-called “hyphenated-Americans” that are part 
of our population—for example, Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans, Franco-Americans, Polish-Americans, Swed- 
ish-Americans, etc. What observances, practices, and 
hopes did these Hellenistic Jews have in common 
with the native Jews? To which of these two groups 
of Jews did the apostles belong? 

What were the factors in the situation that 
created tensions between these two groups of Jews 
in the early Church? What did the early Church do 
to help the poor in this situation? Why were the 
apostles not well informed about the needs of the 
Hellenistic Jews? 

2. How did the early Church meet this situation? 

What are the three steps, outlined by Quimby in 
Adult Student, that the apostles took to meet the 
situation? What is especially noteworthy about their 
action? Has there been, or is there, a parallel situa- 
tion in your church or community for which this 
suggests a solution? Ask your group to open their 
New Testaments to the sixth chapter of Acts. List 


the names of those who were appointed to the 
charity board. Are they Greek or Jewish names? 

Emphasize that this is the point where Stephen 
enters the New Testament scene. Perhaps the mem- 
bers of your group will want to note this fact in the 
margins of their New Testaments. What was there 
in the work of the board and in the social situation 
that gave Stephen great importance and power? 

3. What facts have we concerning Stephen? 

What are some of the vital facts that we do not 
know about Stephen? What can we safely infer from 
what we do know? 

Ask certain members of your group to describe 
Stephen as they would to a fifteen-year-old son who 
had just asked, ‘“‘Who was Stephen and what kind of 
man was he?” 

How do we know that Stephen was a Hellenistic 
Jew? How do we know that he was a man of “good 
repute, full of the Spirit, and of wisdom”? How do 
we know that he was an eloquent and logical speaker 
and a good student of the Scriptures? Where, in the 
Book of Acts, do we find his defense before the San- 
hedrin? What was the Sanhedrin? What were the 
specific interests and activities of Stephen that got 
him into trouble with the authorities? 

4. What is the significance of Stephen’s trial and 
martrydom ? 

Ask your group, Who were the men who accused 
Stephen? What were the charges brought against 
him? Who were the men who tried him? Compare 
the charges brought against Stephen, and his trial, 
with the accusations and trial to which Jesus was 
subjected. 

Ask your group to read the seventh chapter of 
Acts and analyze Stephen’s defense. Why is it diffi- 
cult for the average reader of the New Testament 
to understand? What form does Stephen’s defense 
take? What are the main points in his defense? 
Which point roused the greatest anger among his 
judges in the Sanhedrin? Why? Compare Stephen’s 
martyrdom with that of Jesus. Who was the young 
man Saul who watched the proceedings and gave 
silent consent? 

Summary: Ask your class secretary, or three or 
four other members of your group, to summarize 
the important points in your discussion. To do this, 
they may want to use the four basic questions in the 
first column of the accompanying chart. Ask several 
members of your group to tell the group the one 
thing from this discussion that will make a differ- 
ence in their thinking in the future. Ask members 
of the class to read the Scriptures and other mate- 
rials for your next lesson. Close with a brief prayer 
and worship. 


Historic Foundations of Christianity 


CHRISTIANITY is not primarily a system of ideas 
divinely communicated, nor a way of life divinely 
enjoined or guided, nor a method of worship divinely 
taught. It is primarily a self-revelation of God in 4 
historical Person, and in that Person’s life, death 
and resurrection.—From Daily Readings From Wil- 
liam Temple; compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Nov. 12: BARNABAS—FIRST-CLASS SECOND-RANK MAN 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last week we noticed that in the Book of Acts, 
which is our only source of knowledge for the ear- 
list days of the Church, Luke follows the career of 
Paul, and other characters are mentioned only as 
they come for brief periods within the circle of 
which Paul is the center. This is conspicuously true 
in the case of Barnabas. He is mentioned only once 
quite incidentally, before he has a chance to befriend 
Paul. His relations with Paul are told, but as soon 
as they separate to go on different missionary 
journeys, Paul’s journeys are described, but Bar- 
nabas is never again mentioned. This suggests that 
there was probably much more to his character and 
to his activities than we will ever know. We know 
only those parts which were related to Paul. 

Barnabas, though living in Jerusalem when the 
Church was beginning, was originally from Cyprus, 
the big island in the northeast corner of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, near the city of Antioch. This meant 
that though he was a devout Jew, he had grown up 
among Gentiles. He would therefore have a more 
sympathetic, understanding attitude toward Gen- 
tiles than the Palestinian Jews had, and his early 
training had unconsciously prepared him for his 
mission to the Gentiles just as Paul had been pre- 
pared in nearby Tarsus. 

The first mention we have of Barnabas, as of 
Stephen in last week’s lesson, is in connection with 
the funds for the poor in the church at Jerusalem. 
We are told that the Christians sold their posses- 
sions and pooled the proceeds in a common fund. 
Then, after the general statement, special mention 
is made of Barnabas. This may be because of Bar- 
nabas’ prominence in the church, or it may be be- 
cause he was relatively wealthy and his contribution 
called for special mention. It is just possible that 
Luke, being an artist, intentionally introduces Bar. 
nabas in this casual way because he is to play sc 
prominent a part in the story a little later. 

The next mention of Barnabas is in connection 
with Paul, or Saul, as he was known in his Jewish 
setting. As an intense zealot for the law, Saul had 
been a leader in persecuting the Christians until 
most of them had been driven out of Jerusalem. 
Then, his persecuting zeal still aflame, he had fol- 
lowed some of them to Damascus, but on the way 
there he had been converted to Christianity himself. 

Three years later Paul returned to Jerusalem, but 
one is not surprised that the Christians there were 
suspicious of him. Was this pretended conversion 
merely a trick by which he could learn more about 
them, and so make his persecution more effective? 

Luke’s account of this return and Paul’s own ac- 


count in Galatians are hard to harmonize. According . 


to Luke, Barnabas was convinced of Paul’s, sincerity, 
and stood sponsor for him when the rest of the 
church would have rejected him. We are impressed 
both by the keenness of Barnabas’ insight into 
Paul’s character and by his courage and magnanim- 


ity in sponsoring him before the church when he 
was the object of such hatred and fear. 

Soon Christianity was established in Antioch, the 
great Gentile city up near the northeast corner of 
the Mediterranean. It started in the synagogue, as 
it did everywhere else; for it was still merely one 
phase of the Jewish religion. But soon Gentiles were 
being admitted as freely as Jews, and this disturbed 
the more orthodox brethren down in Jerusalem. 
They still believed that “salvation was of the Jews,” 
and that one of the glories of their religion was 
that it kept the Jew entirely separate from the Gen- 
tile. What was happening at Antioch was heresy. 

Barnabas should be better able to judge this new 
situation than anyone else. He knew Gentiles. And 
he had grown up in nearby Cyprus. And further, 
he was one of the most devoted and trusted members 
of the church in Jerusalem. So Barnabas was sent 
as a committee of one to judge this new development. 

He went. He may have returned to Jerusalem to 
report his findings, but Acts does not say so. One 
is tempted to think that he liked what he found in 
Antioch so well that he just stayed. Soon he was 
their pastor. And soon his church was so un-Jewish 
that a new name had to be found for it. The name 
“Christian” was invented, probably by outsiders. 

And when the work became too heavy, Barnabas 
remembered his friend Saul, whom he had be- 
friended a dozen years earlier in Jerusalem, and 
who was now not far away in Tarsus, and brought 
him over to Antioch to be his assistant. Once again 
Barnabas had a hand in shaping the career of his 
greater contemporary. 

Soon the church in Antioch did the unparalleled 
thing of sending its two chief leaders on a mission- 
ary campaign, and we begin what we usually call 
Paul’s first missionary journey. But Barnabas was 
really the leader. Luke puts his name first, “Bar- 
nabas and Saul.”” And Barnabas chose the field to 
which they would go. Cyprus was quite near; Bar- 
nabas had lived there; they would have contacts; so 
taking his friend Saul and his kinsman John Mark, 
he sailed for Cyprus. 

When they had finished in Cyprus, Paul seems to 
have taken charge, and “Paul and his company” con- 
tinued their evangelizing on the mainland. John 
Mark went back home, probaby because the original 
plan had been only to go to Cyprus, and he did not 
care to re-enlist under Paul for the new venture. 

Paul and Barnabas went on into Galatia. Acts tells 
in detail of their dramatic experiences there. 

Another missionary journey was being planned by 
the two friends Paul and Barnabas. Barnabas as- 
sumed that they would again take with them his rel- 
ative Mark, but Paul objected. He could not forget 
that Mark had left their former tour just at the 
time when Paul had replaced Barnabas as leader, 
and his pride seems to have been hurt. 

But Barnabas had confidence in Mark, just as 
years earlier he had had confidence in Paul. He 
would not reject Mark even to satisfy Paul. He 
parted with Paul, and Barnabas and Mark set out 
as missionaries together. 

At that point Barnabas drops out of Luke’s story. 
We never hear of him again. We cannot know 
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what work Barnabas and Mark did for the church. 
It may have been great. But we do know that Bar- 


nabas was in a sense responsible, first, for the work 
of Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, and later 
for Mark, the first biographer of Jesus. 
AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 

Perhaps you can do no better in opening this 
session than to call the attention of your group to 
Quimby’s interesting statement in Adult Student 
about “the first-rate importance of second-rank 
men.” What you have done for Peter and Stephen 
you now want to do for Barnabas who is just such 
a person. Ask your group to recall some second-rank 
men who have been of first-rate importance in their 


lives. 
1. What are the main facts of Barnabas’ career? 


What do we not know about vital facts in the life 
of Barnabas? Approximately how many years of his 
activity in the early Church are recorded in the 
Book of Acts? Where did Barnabas come from? 
Locate the island of Cyprus on a map. Was he Greek 


or Jew? What was the Diaspora? What was a 
Levite? What might the fact that he was a de- 
scendant of Levites indicate about Barnabas’ atti- 
tude toward the beliefs and practices among the Jews 
of his day? How do we know that he was a man of 
impressive appearance and an eloquent speaker? 
What was Barnabas’ economic condition? Hoy 
we know this? What was his attitude toward the 
Gentiles? Why would his attitudes in this regard 
be different from those of the Jews who were natives 
of Jerusalem? 

The answers to the above questions can all be 
found either in Quimby’s material in Adult Student 
or Smart’s material in ADULT TEACHER. However, 
if the members of your group do not know the 
answers to these questions, it will be better for you 
to guide them to find the answers from the Scripture 
references listed in suggested daily Bible readings. 
Thus the members of your group will need to use 
the New Testament and perhaps learn to read it 
with better understanding. 

2. What contribution did Barnabas make to the 
life of the early Church? 

Why was the church suspicious of Paul’s motives 
following his conversion experience? Where was 
Barnabas when he invited Paul to help him and 
sponsored Paul in the fellowship of the early 
Church? Locate Antioch on a map. What led Barna- 
bas to invite Paul to help him? Describe the Antioch 
church. Where was Paul when Barnabas invited 
him? What had he been doing? Locate Tarsus on the 
map. How did Barnabas happen to go to Antioch? 
What kind of a city was Antioch? Emphasize the 
fact that Antioch was the first place where the fol- 
lowers of Jesus were called Christians! What posi- 
tion did Barnabas occupy in the Antioch chure 
How do you think he achieved this position? Wh 

3. What did Barnabas accomplish in his missic 
ary work? 

Why did the Antioch church commission Paul and 
Barnabas as missionaries? Who accompanied them 


do 


i) 


on their first missionary journey? What was the 
first step in their journey? Why do you think they 
chose to go first to Cyprus? Trace the route of this 
first journey on a map. Estimate the distance these 
two men traveled. Locate on a map the cities they 
visited and indicate some of the experiences they 
had in each of the cities visited. For example, At 
what point in the journey did John Mark leave 
them? In what city was Barnabas called Zeus? At 
what place did Paul have the contest with the magi- 
cian? At what place was Paul beaten and driven 
from the city? etc. How long did the journey take? 

Where do we see our last glimpse of Barnabas? 
What was the issue on which he and Paul parted 
company ? 

4. What significance may we attribute to Bar- 
nabas? 

Describe Barnabas as you would to a youth, per- 
haps your son, inquiring about him. List the specific 
contributions he made to the life of the early 
Church? If some member of your group has read 
The Apostle by Sholem Asch, ask that person to 
compare the character of Barnabas as portrayed in 
the book with the evaluation made by your group. 

Summary: Stress the salient points in this discus- 
sion. Urge your group to continue the daily Bible 
readings. Close with a brief prayer. 


v 7 : 


The Colony of Heaven 


PAUL uses once a very striking metaphor to ex- 
press his understanding of the essential nature of 
the church; he says in Phil. 3:20: “But we are a 
colony of heaven.” This is Moffatt’s translation of a 
Greek text which, rendered more literally, says, 
“Our commonwealth is in heaven”; but the meaning 
is the same. Perhaps it is not an accident that it 
was a native of the British Isles who saw the appro- 
priateness of the word “colony.” What is the relation 
of a colony to the home country? It is probably sepa- 
rated from it by many thousands of miles. Condi- 
tions of climate and topography are likely to be 
quite different. It finds itself surrounded by, and in 
a measure participating in, ways of living which 
are foreign to the life of the home country. And 
yet in the deepest, truest sense it is not only closely 
related to the homeland; it is the homeland. The 
English colony, in the original meaning of the term, 
was not simply bound to England; it was itself 
a transplanted England. This is to say that, how- 
ever far from England it might be in space and 
time, and whatever else of England it might lack, 
the spirit of England was present in it.—From 
Chapters in a Life of Paul, by John Knox; 1950; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Bad Religion 


RELIGION itself, when developed to real maturity, 
knows quite well that the first object of its con- 
demnation is bad religion, which is a totally differ- 
ent thing from irreligion, and can be a very much 
worse thing.—From Daily Readings from William 
Temple, compiled by Hugh C. Warner; 1950; The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Nov. 19: THE TWO JAMESES—DISCIPLE, CONCILIATOR 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


The name James, like the name Mary, was com- 
mon in New Testament times. Each name is used 
for more than one person. As a result confusion has 
often arisen. 

Two characters named James stand out distinctly. 
One was a member of the twelve disciples, the son 
of Zebedee and the brother of John. In the first 
chapter of his Gospel Mark tells of Jesus calling the 
two brothers whom he found in their father’s fishing 
boat. Along with Peter, they seem to have formed 
a kind of inner circle as Jesus’ favorites among the 
twelve, though they are not named together as often 
as is commonly supposed. 

Aside from this nearness to Jesus, only two things 
can be told of James. One is his bid for office. Think- 
ing that Jesus was to become emperor of a new 
world empire, James and his brother John slipped 
up to him ‘“‘on the side” and asked for the best two 
jobs. They were trying to forestall Peter, who was 
being recognized as the favorite. The incident does 
not create a good impression, but it is easy to exag- 
gerate its significance. 

The second thing that we know of James is his 
martyrdom. That was a bit of irony, for the king 
who killed him probably had nothing against him 
or against the Christians. The Jews had suffered 
much from the Herods, but now a new Herod had 
come to the throne. He wanted to be conciliatory 
and make friends of his Jewish subjects. Since the 
Jewish authorities were bitterly hostile to this new 
Christian movement, he killed one of the Jewish 
leaders as a gesture of friendship to his Jewish 
subjects. James thus became the first apostle to die 
for his Christian faith. It may be a safe guess that 
the reason Herod killed him rather than one of the 
others was that he was more prominent in the work 
of the church than we now know. 

And now for another James. In naming the 
brothers of Jesus, Mark puts James first, probably 
because he was the oldest, and this James we can 
know a little better than we know the apostle with 
that name. 

The Roman Catholic Church says that the word 
should not be translated “brothers,” but “cousins.” 
But this is in the interest of their dogma of the 
“nerpetual virginity” of Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and does not have the support of scholarship out- 
side that church. 

Of this “James the Lord’s brother” we have al- 
most no knowledge during the lifetime of Jesus. In 
his third chapter, Mark tells us that Jesus’ mother 
and his brothers tried to induce Jesus to stop his 
ministry because they thought that he was beside 
himself. While James is not specifically mentioned, 
it is probable that he and the rest of the brothers 
did not join Jesus’ movement during his lifetime. 
In I Corinthians 15 Paul says that after his resur- 
rection, Jesus appeared to James, which might imply 
that he was already a Christian by the time of 
Jesus’ death, but it is quite possible that the James 


referred to here is the disciple we first mentioned. 

In the early church after the death of Jesus, 
James had a prominence which must have been 
caused by his kinship to Jesus; for, in spite of the 
presence of Peter and the other apostles, James 
seems to have been the head of the church in Jerusa- 
lem. 

James has been represented as an extreme reac- 
tionary in the church, and also as almost the oppo- 
site. The truth probably lies midway between the 
two. In the second chapter of Galatians, Paul says 
that Peter, visiting the Gentile church at Antioch, 
ignored the Jewish law and ate with Gentiles until 
“some from James” arrived, and then he retreated 
from his liberal position. This has been taken to 
mean that James, down in Jerusalem, officially sent 
messengers to protest against such liberality, but 
this is not necessary. “Some from James” may 
mean merely some visitors from the Jerusalem 
church of which James was head. In the same chap- 
ter, Paul has just told us that James approved of 
Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, which certainly in- 
volved Paul’s eating with Gentiles. 

After the famous discussion of the Gentile mis- 
sion in Acts 15, James sums up the case and renders 
the decision, even though Peter and other apostles 
were present, which indicates his prestige and 
authority. The findings seem to represent a kind of 
middle-of-the-road position. Gentiles were to be ac- 
cepted, but ‘certain Jewish scruples were to be ob- 
served. But there are at least three difficulties: (1) 
the narrative does not seem to be in harmony with 
Galatians 2, where Paul says explicitly that James 
made no stipulations; (2) the meaning is not clear 
because ancient manuscripts differ as to what James 
actually did say; (3) we never hear of Paul refer- 
ring to or observing any of these findings in his 
Gentile mission. 

One other incident: When Paul went to Jerusalem 
to take his collection to the church there, he was 
heartily hated by the fundamentalist Christians. 
James, head of the church, did not agree with them, 
but welcomed the radical Paul. But he advised Paul 
to go into the Temple and undertake some Jewish 
vows as a conciliatory gesture to the opposition, 
which again shows James’s moderate position. It is 
interesting that one of the early writers outside the 
3ible says that the Pharisees in Jerusalem recog- 
nized James as a brother Pharisee, a statement 
which could never have been made of either Peter 
or Paul. 

The church in Jerusalem, of which James was 
head, seems to have been largely anti-Gentile and 
antimissionary. So far as we know, it did not exert 
much influence in the great Jewish city nor in the 
world-wide Church, and Jews rever played much 
part in the Christian movement after it got estab- 
lished. The church soon became so poor that Paul 
took up collections for it in the Gentile churches 
which he had founded. After existing for only one 
generation, it passed out of existence at the time of 
the Jewish war. The fact that we have Christianity 
as a world-wide religion today is due to the provi- 
dence which transferred the center of the church to 
Antioch before Jerusalem fell. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 
By Richard G. Belcher 


Begin this session by having a few members of 
your group read some selected portions of the 
Epistle of James. It is likely that many in your 
group are not familiar with it and the reading will 
serve to call attention to the character of someone 
named “James” in the New Testament. Ask your 
group, How many characters in the New Testament 
are named James and which one wrote this letter? 

1. What is known of James the disciple of Jesus? 

Ask your group, What can you tell about James 
the disciple of Jesus? What was he doing when 
Jesus called him to be his follower? What was his 
brother’s name? His father’s name? What special 
relationship did he have with Jesus? To what extent 
did this James understand Jesus’ message about the 
kingdom of God? What was James’s motive in fol- 
lowing Jesus? What did he seek in the Kingdom? 
Why? In this regard, who are the Jameses in your 
church? Why? Will this study help them achieve 
a truer and deeper purpose for following Jesus? 

Describe the circumstances surrounding the death 
of James, the disciple of Jesus. 

2. What are the main facts concerning James, 
Jesus’ brother? 

How many brothers did Jesus have? What was 
James’s place among them? What was the attitude of 
Jesus’ brothers toward his work? What did they 
hope to achieve by urging him to go to Jerusalem? 

Paul, in I Corinthians 15, lists the resurrection 
appearances of Jesus including his appearance to 
James. Ask your group to read the reference. Then 
compare Quimby’s statement about this with 
Smart’s. With which do you agree? Why? 

Which, of all the members of Jesus’ family, are 
named among his first followers? When Paul re- 
turned to Jerusalem following his conversion, why 
do you suppose he called on James? If you were in 
Paul’s place, why would you call on James? 

Paul, in Galatians 2:12, says that certain men 
“came from James” to Antioch. What does this inci- 
dent indicate about the attitudes and point of view 
of the brother of Jesus? Compare Quimby and Smart 
in their interpretations of this incident. With which 
do you agree? Why? 

What was the occasion of Paul’s last visit 
Jerusalem? What was the attitude of the Jerusalem 
Jews toward Paul? What was the gesture of a} 
peasement suggested by James? What happened to 
Paul when he tried to carry out James’s suggestion 

3. What were the issues and decisions of the Jeri 
salem Council? 

This is one of the most important chapters in th 
entire New Testament. Take time to read it thought 
fully in the class session. You may find it helpful t 
have certain members of your group take the par 
of Peter, Paul, Silas, and James while another mem 
ber of the group reads the narrative between th 
speeches. As you discuss this council meeting, mak 
sure that the issues are clear and the discussion 
clear to all in your group. 

Help your group see clearly the points at whicl 
scholars are at variance. Smart lists these clearly i: 
his background material. Read the references ir 


Galatians that differ from the decisions of the coun- 
cil. 

Ask your group, What part was played by James 
in this meeting? What was the point of issue be- 
tween Paul and the Jerusalem Christians? What 
was Peter’s position in this controversy? What was 
the statement drawn up by James to resolve the 
conflict between the two factions? Read it. Who 
were the messengers sent to Antioch with the letter 
from the council? 

4. What is the general purpose of the Epistle of 
James ? 

Did one of the Jameses write the letter that bears 
his name? How would you describe the letter? What 
is its essential message? 

Summary: Use the four questions in the third 
column of the chart on page 7 as a basis for the 
summary of this discussion. Just as you opened this 
session by reading some selected passages from the 
Letter of James, so perhaps you would like to read 
some appropriate statements at the close. 


Nov. 26: PAUL—THE ZEALOT 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Paul’s childhood home was in Tarsus, one of the 
important cities of the Gentile world. We know little 
about his family, except that his father possessed 
the prized political privilege of Roman citizenship, 
and that the family was strictly loyal to their Jewish 
religion. 

Most of the Jews lived outside of Palestine. Their 
absence from their religious home had one of two 
effects. Probably most of them gradually adopted 
the customs of their Gentile environment, and in 
varying degrees surrendered the strict exclusiveness 
of their Jewish faith and practice. Others reacted 
in just the opposite way. Finding themselves threat- 
ened with absorption into the larger Gentile world, 
they became all the more zealous for the distinctive 
features of their ancestral faith, and were even 
more fanatically Jewish than they might otherwise 
have been. 

Paul’s family belonged definitely to this latter 
group. Many years later, after his loyalty to Christ 
had led him to reject the authority of the Jewish 
Law, he still looked back to those early days of its 
observance, not with complaint, but with pride and 
affection. In Philippians, at the very close of his 
life, he boasted that he was a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, of the strictest sect of the Pharisees, and as 
touching the Law he was blameless. In Galatians he 
claimed that he excelled those of his own age in his 
zeal for the Law. His family made him love Juda- 
ism, and he never got away from it. Probably when 
he was no more than about fourteen years old, which 
was the customary age, he decided to devote his 
whole life to the study of the Law, and went to 
Jerusalem to live with relatives so that he might 
study under Gamaliel, the greatest teacher of his 
day. 

The Pharisee party, to which Paul belonged 
before his conversion, has been widely misunder- 
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stood because it has been so severely denounced in 
the New Testament. It came into existence a little 
more than a century before the birth of Jesus as a 
means of saving the Jewish way of life at a time 
when it was being severely endangered both by 
direct persecution and by social pressure without 
and within. The passion of the Pharisees was to 
know and to do the will of God. Both Judaism and 
Christianity owe the Pharisees a great debt. 

With such a background, the Pharisees naturally 
laid their chief emphasis on those practices which 
marked them off as religious people. This led to the 
many evils which Jesus exposed. They did things 
in public, such as praying to be seen of men. They 
became self-righteous and looked down on others, as 
did the Pharisee in Jesus’ parable. They lost their 
sense of values, tithing the seasonings in their food 
and neglecting such weighty matters as righteous- 
ness and truth. In their emphasis on the act they 
neglected the motive, cleansing only the outside of 
the cup. 

But Pharisees differed among themselves, just 
as Christians do. Many of them, such as Paul and 
Nicodemus and Gamaliel, criticized the same things 
which Jesus criticized. 

To this task of learning and doing the will of God, 
and eventually teaching it to others, Paul dedicated 
his life. He must have gone about his studies with 
the same energy which he later showed in every- 
thing that he did. He excelled those of his own age 
in his zeal for the Law. But Paul was not merely 
another theological student: he was a religious 
genius. He was destined for religion as Mozart was 
destined for music or Shakespeare for literature. It 
is characteristic of the genius to demand of himself 
a perfection to which the average person does not 
even aspire. 

The Pharisee then, like the Christian now, laid 
great stress on those features in God’s law which 
it was customary to stress, such as basic moralities, 
Sabbath observance, ceremonial cleansing. But it 
probably never occurred to the Pharisee to claim 
that in every detail he was living exactly as God 
would have him live. 

For Paul, however, that was compromise, or even 
failure. To obey the will of God meant for him to 
obey the will of God and not merely to make a fair 
average. It meant that not only one’s actions but 
one’s thoughts and feelings and purposes must be 
just as God would have them be. Anything less than 
this was failure. One does not need to violate all the 
laws of the state in order to be a criminal: one vio- 
lation is enough. 

And so the very loftiness of Paul’s ideals made 
him a failure. With his mind he approved the law 
of God that it was good, but in his daily life he 
could not conform to it. The Law was supposed to 
be a way of life, but to him it merely brought con- 
demnation. He simply was not the man God would 
have him be, and his soul was tortured. He could 
not face God. 

This moral dilemma probably drove Paul into his 
persecution of Christianity; for he was not by 
nature a bloodthirsty man. In his consciousness that 
he stood under the disapproval of God, he was fran- 
tically eager to do something extra to please him. 
In the same mood men have given money to chari- 
ties, helped to build cathedrals, and the like. 


And this new Christian movement offered Paul 
his opportunity. To his mind it was blasphemy. 
Surely God would be pleased with him if he should 
help to stamp it out. 

The Jews were expecting a glorious Messiah, who 
would come from heaven armed with the power of 
God to destroy all enemies. Now this miserable sect 
had picked up a small-town carpenter and was claim- 
ing that he was Messiah. He had scandalized the 
Pharisees by not keeping their Law. He had been 
declared a heretic by their supreme court and an 
undesirable citizen by their government, and had 
been publicly executed after only two or three years. 
That should have been enough. But now his fanatical 
followers were claiming that the poor, misguided 
creature had been raised from the dead and had 
ascended into heaven. It was blasphemous. Paul 
could at least-do one service for God in helping to 
stamp out such sacrilege. In all good conscience he 
laid waste the church. 

And thus Paul came close enough to the Christian 
movement to be converted to it. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Begin this session by reminding your group of 
the importance of Paul’s leadership in the early 
Church. It was his zeal for the faith that was largely 
responsible for moving Christianity out of the geo- 
graphical limits of Palestine to encircle the Mediter- 
ranean world and become a universal religion. 

1. What were the basic elements in Paul’s early 
life? 

In what city did Paul spend his boyhood? Locate 
it on a map. Describe the religious atmosphere of 
his home. What is a Pharisee? Why did Paul join 
the Pharisee party? Why and when did the Pharisee 
party come into being? (See Smart’s background 
material.) What experiences in Paul’s life prepared 
him for this experience? Describe Paul’s activities 
before the Damascus road experience. 

How would you describe the change that took 
place in Paul’s life on the Damascus road? What 
was the change that actually took place? What was 
Pau! before the experience? What was he after- 
ward? Was it a case of changing from an evil life 
to a good life? Why or why not? 

2. What was the evil in Pharisaism ? 

Why does the New Testament condemn Pharisa- 
ism? What was wrong, if anything, with Nicodemus, 
the Rich Young Ruler, and Paul before his con- 
version? At what specific points did Jesus condemn 
Pharisaism? Can you illustrate this? 

How would you describe a modern Pharisee in an 
average church? What is wrong with him? Can 
you label someone else as a Pharisee without being 
Pharisaical yourself? 

38. What was the good in Pharisaism? 

What was the main purpose of Pharisaism in 
Paul’s day? Do we need more of this emphasis in 
modern Protestantism, or less? Why? 

What was a second purpose of Pharisaism? 
What is the value of rules? In everyday living? Do 
we need more rules for religious living today? Why? 
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How can this be achieved in the atmosphere of in- 
dependent thinking in which we live? 

4. Why, then, did Jesus castigate the Pharisees? 

At what two points did Jesus criticize the Phari- 
sees? Can you illustrate these? In what ways are 
church people guilty of snobbery and disregard for 
human need today? What can we do about it? 

5. What did Paul have against Pharisaism? 

Ask the members of your group, To what extent 
do we observe religious practices without any sense 
of transforming power within? Why? What can we 
do about it? 

6. What quality in Paul laid the basis for his 
conversion? 

What was there in the Pharisaism of Paul which 


led to his conversion? What was the difference be- 
tween Paul and Gamaliel? What do you think of 
Quimby’s statement, “Better a bitter enemy than a 
lukewarm supporter”? Is this a desirable situation 
as far as people’s attitude toward the church is con- 
cerned? 

Summary: Use the five questions listed in column 
4 of the chart on page 7 as the basis for your 
summary. Perhaps your class secretary can do this, 
Urge your group to continue their reading and 
study, reminding them that Paul is the subject of 
study for two more weeks. Close your session with 
brief worship and prayer and, if possible, with 
some plans for doing some tasks in the program of 
the church in the community. 


How to Make the Indifferent Different 


By J. Josephine Leamer 


Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


 —_ is a man or woman really a church mem- 
ber? When his name is on the membership rol! of 
some church, maybe yours? That is one way of 
answering the question. But if being a church mem- 
ber means anything, it means being an active part 
of the Christian fellowship that the theologians call 
the body of Christ. 

Your class has a responsibility for bringing per- 
sons into that fellowship, whether their names are 
on the church roll or not. One of the most effective 
ways of “making the indifferent different” is what 
the religious educators call fellowship evangelism. 
Too often it is one thing to call on a family or an 
individual and invite him to join the church or to 
dedicate his life to Christ and quite another to in- 
vite him into the active fellowship of Christians. 
Getting names on a church roll is good, but getting 
men and women into active Christian fellowship is 
better. 

What about that new family who have just moved 
into your community? When your calling commit- 
tee goes to see them, what are they going to say? 
Try this approach: ‘“‘We’d like to have you come 
to our Sunday-school class. We have a good group 
with lively discussions, and we have lots of fun at 
our monthly social meetings, too... . We’re going 
to have a party at the church next Tuesday night. 
May we come by and take you with us?” 

Maybe you haven’t mentioned joining the church 
on this first call at all, but if the family is at all 
responsive you have created the impression that 
your church is made up of friendly folk who seem 
to enjoy their Christian fellowship. 

It may take more than one visit. Another couple 
may drop in at another time. Find out the ages of 
the children and ask teachers or young people to 
call on them and invite them individually into the 
proper classes. It is not necessary to lecture them 
on the state of their souls; if they feel that they 
are wanted and that the various classes and or- 
ganizations of the church have something to offer 
them, they will come to see. 

Of course, all this means that you are going to 


have to follow up on the promises. If the new per- 
sons come to the class and nobody bothers to speak 
to them, they are not likely to be impressed by 
the sense of Christian fellowship. One way to be 
sure that everyone will receive a gracious welcome 
is to have a host and hostess for the class each 
week. These individuals take the lead in greeting 
members and visitors as they come and seeing that 
everyone knows everyone else. They can also take 
the responsibility for seeing that the room is in 
order and taking care of other details that need 
attention. They can see too that the visitors are 
invited to stay for church. Some members of the 
class should be sure to ask the visitors to sit with 
them in church. 

Being friendly will pay off dividends in more 
than just friendliness. Where a friendly spirit pre- 
vails, there you will find the seeds of Christian 
fellowship. You will also find that the discussion 
will be more animated in friendly groups. 

After persons have found Christian fellowship in 
your class and other groups in the church, it will 
be easy to ask them to become members. And they 
will likely be active members. These points may 
help you the next time your church plans a visita- 
tion evangelism program. However, you don’t need 
to wait for that. Christian fellowship goes on all 
the time. 





When you go home 
Tell them of us 
And say— 
For their tomorrow 
We gave our today. 
—Inscription on war memorial honoring British 


soldiers who died in the Battle of Kohima, in the 
hills of Assam. 
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Chapter and Verse Divisions 


—How We Got Them 


By John J. R. Held 


Pastor, Covenant Methodist Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


/ = we so glibly refer to John 3:16, or our 
favorite Scripture verse, few of us realize the his- 
tory lying back of the mechanics by which we so 
easily may designate any particular verse anywhere 
in our English Bible. Nor do we often consider 
whether such divisions are good or bad for us. 

Did you ever think how it would seem to read 
page after page of your Bible without a break of 
any sort between sentences or words; and no punc- 
tuation marks, of course? Originally, Hebrew and 
Greek were both so written; although very early, 
Hebrew writers made divisions between words, us- 
ing small dots. 

It seems not to have been before A.D. 220, how- 
ever, that any sort of actual divisions of material 
was made. At this time, one Ammonius of Alexan- 
dria set about to devise a harmony of the Gospels; 
and marked off sections (335 in Matthew, 236 in 
Mark, 342 in Luke, and 232 in John) each indi- 
cated by a Greek letter with numerical value. This 
made comparison of small like passages possible. 

In A.D. 340 Eusebius used a modification of this 
system; while Euthalius of Alexandria in A.D. 458 
set forth divisions called stichoi in the Acts and in 
the Pauline and General Epistles, indicating these 
at every fiftieth line. This device was to aid in 
hand-copying the manuscripts. 

Something very similar to our chapter divisions 
is found in Codex Ephraem of the fifth century 
but only in the Gospels. It is not until A.D. 1228 
that modern chapter divisions actually appear. A 
Dr. Stephen Langton of the University of Paris, 
heading one of four groups of scholars in France 
committed to the task of removing the errors from 
the Latin Bible, originated the present divisions 
which were adopted not only to the forthcoming 
renovated Vulgate, but used in all later Bibles. 

Somewhat the same sort of history lies back of 
our verse divisions. These came to us from one 
Robert Etienne, a French printer, who introduced 
them into his A.D. 1551 edition of the Greek New 
Testament. He was making a concordance of the 
Greek Testament and needed a more convenient 





unit of reference than the old chapter divisions. 

This system of verse divisions was quickly adopt- 
ed by the Puritan refugees in Geneva, who were at 
the time busy revising and preparing what was 
called the Geneva or Breeches Bible of 1560; and 
which was the Bible brought by our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers. It was the first English Bible so divided. 

Of course, these chapters and verses were handy 
devices for comparing word usages, for reference, 
and for memorization work. 

But this very facility in isolating bits of Scrip- 
ture is also a tragic error, since care was not taken 
in making the divisions—they were only mechanics 
making for easier copying, reading, references, and 
memory. Both chapters and verses frequently il- 
logically break up the body of the thought. Anyone 
familiar with Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible, or 
any version paragraphing the material, will quickly 
discover how often a new chapter heading comes 
right in the middle of a paragraph of thought; some 
chapters actually end with a comma—as Acts 
21; or show an integral unity as do chapters 12 and 
13 of I Corinthians. 

As bad as chapters may destroy continuity of 
thought, they do not effect the harm to reading 
and understanding that the seemingly harmless 
little verse divisions do. They have for centuries 
made us a proof-texting people in Bible reading. 
We have learned to look upon isolated sentences as 
independent utterances entirely ignoring their set- 
ting upon which they are dependent for logical 
meaning. Many orphaned verses incorporating some 
statement of Jesus as to war, hell, baptism, the 
future life, the last days, etc., have become sermon 
texts and even the bases of denominational creeds— 
to the dividing of the forces of Christendom! Read 
as an integral part of a larger setting their mean- 
ings are greatly modified, changed, or seen as 
limited to a specific time, place, or situation. 

Useful and convenient as chapter and verse divi- 
sions may be at times, let us recognize their weak- 
nesses, also, and their dangers to our best under- 
standing of the Holy Book. 
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“The Prodigal Son,” by M. Goldfeld; see Luke 15:21. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


Growing in Christian Living 


TEACHING PLANS 


By Sam Dodson, Jr. 


Minister, First Methodist Church, 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


Nov. 5: How Can We Help Those 
Who Are Tempted? 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 4:1-11; ROMANS 13:12-14 
I CORINTHIANS 10:12-13; HEBREWS 4:14-16. 


See Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly fo 


treatments of the lesson, including interpretations 


of the biblical materials. 


This new unit on personal Christian living is one 


which your class doubtless is eager to study. Not- 
withstanding the fact that outwardly your group 
may seem to be leading a fairly satisfactory type 
of religious life, there is clear-cut evidence that 
large segments of our population today are seeking 
help and enlightenment regarding Christian atti- 
tudes and conduct. 

The need is emphasized by the enthusiastic man- 
ner in which contemporary America welcomes books 
with such titles as Peace of Mind, A Guide to Con- 
fident Living, and The Higher Happiness. 

Therefore, the next few weeks can be occasions 
for fresh understanding and new decisions in per- 
sonal religious living for you and your class as you 
explore these important areas. 
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The aim of the unit is to lead men and women 
to consider how they can enrich their Christian 
living through the corporate relationships of the 
church. 

Our development of this lesson might focus on 
four questions. 

1. Has modern man redefined evil and tempta- 
tion in such a way as to make them appear harmless 
in contemporary life? 

When the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches asked Professor Emil Brunner, 
one of the great contemporary theologians, to for- 
mulate some typical axioms of modern man, he col- 
lected these from America: “Human nature is 
fundamentally sound, but needs guidance and cor- 
rection to achieve its fulfilment. ‘Sin’ is just an- 
other name for ignorance or correctible imperfec- 
tion, or biological lag.” 

Ask your group to compare these axioms with 
the ideas of sin and temptation found in their 
Bible. Observe the basic difference between the 
conception of sin as ignorance, as described in this 
axiom listed by Dr. Brunner, with that found in the 
temptation experience of Jesus in the wilderness 
(Matthew 4:1-11). Here sin, with its counterpart 
temptation, is something quite different from ig- 
norance. You may wish to remind the class that the 
major threats to society today do not come from 
the primitive tribes of mankind, but from those 
peoples who are quite advanced intellectually. 

In the practical, everyday life of Mr. Average 
Citizen have we so defined sin and temptation as to 
make them appear perfectly harmless? If such is 
the case, let us recall just two events of recent 
weeks—events which are duplicated with slight 
variations dozens of times every twenty-four hours. 

The first account has to do with a young husband 
who accompanied his wife and two small children 
to a California airport for the purpose of seeing 
them safely aboard an air liner for their holiday 
excursion. But things did not go according to his 
schedule; the insurance was taken out on each mem- 
ber of the family and made out to him, but the 
homemade bomb which the father had placed in 
the luggage and set to go off in mid-flight was pre- 
maturely set off by a clumsy attendant who dropped 
the parcel during the loading process. It was later 
discovered that the husband had planned to take 
the insurance money and elope with another woman. 

The second story is that of a youth who was 
tired of asking permission from a Jewish citizen 
to take a short cut through his property to school. 
Incensed, one day the boy took his pistol and killed 
five individuals indiscriminately. His first remark 
after being apprehended was, “‘I have a good mind, 
haven’t 1?” 

What additional attitudes are prevalent in to- 
day’s world concerning temptations which influence 
our daily living in definite ways? Can the class 
give examples of how we excuse certain actions with 
a phrase such as “a man must live”? Contrast this 
with Jesus’ statement, “Sometimes a man must 
die.”’ ; 
2. What circumstances make us most susceptible 
to temptation? 

C. S. Lewis in his book, Screwtape Letters (con- 
versations between a Senior Devil and his Junior 
Representative on earth), makes it perfectly clear 


that the Devil has long since received his Ph.D. in 
psychology. He always tempts us at our weakest 
point. However, there are certain conditions under 
which we seem most vulnerable, and one of these 
is immediately following success. 

Call attention to the fact that the following verse 
precedes Matthew’s account of Jesus’ temptation 
experience: “And lo, a voice from heaven, saying, 
‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.’ ” Another verse in our biblical material for 
today crystallizes this thought: “Therefore let any 
one who thinks that he stands take heed lest he 
fall” (I Corinthians 10:12). Ask the class to de- 
scribe other circumstances wherein we are likely to 
find ourselves the easiest victims of temptation. 

3. What are the factors and sources of power 
which enable us to win out over temptation? 

One of the most important elements in victory 
over temptation is to have a purpose in life, some 
end worthy of bringing about self-denial on our 
parts. As long as we do not have any major goal in 
life corresponding to the religious reality in the 
universe, then we forfeit one of the most potent 
incentives toward righteous living and we come to 
the place where it doesn’t matter what we do or 
how we act. When we arrive at such a station we 
become easy victims of temptation. 

Again, let us look at Jesus’ temptation experi- 
ence. Because he had accepted a great program of 
personal living designed by God it made a lot of 
difference how he lived. Certainly, this had much 
to do with, his victory over evil in the wilderness 
experience. We cannot emphasize too forcefully the 
importance of purpose as a source of strength in 
time of temptation. 

Again, it is of great help to us if we understand 
clearly that we are never tempted beyond the meas- 
ure of our ability to overcome temptation. Fre- 
quently we fool ourselves and become convinced 
that our case is different, that nothing can help us. 
Listen to these words of encouragement from I 
Corinthians 10:13: “No temptation has overtaken 
you that is not common to man. God is faithful, 
and he will not let you be tempted beyond your 
strength, but with the temptation will also provide 
the way of escape, that you may be able to endure 
~~ 

Then, too, we all know that our personalities cry 
out for certain normal responses. We need friend- 
ship and understanding, tension-releasing play, a 
sense of accomplishment. When these are met, we 
find ourselves much more able to withstand tempta- 
tion. Is your church sponsoring a type of program 
which will serve as a means of strength in times of 
testing? 

Take a look at the weekly program of your 
church and see if such help is available for the 
adults in your fellowship. 

Once more examine the account of Jesus’ tempta- 
tion experience in Matthew (4:1-11) and look for 
the Master’s main source of power. Notice that 
following each temptation there came to his con- 
sciousness a section of Scripture which seemed to 
give him victory. Surely those who sincerely live 
with the ideas and personalities of the Bible will 
find in this study and companionship strength in 
time of their own weakness. 

4. Can the class look at one area of temptation 
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in present-day society in the light of their findin 


and make concrete suggestions as to how they coul 


help one who is tempted? 

Our lesson periodicals point out the deplorat 
evils in contemporary society which the temptati« 
to indulge in alcoholic beverages occasion. W! 
specific things can your group do to minim 
temptation in connection with this social evil? 

For those who use Adult Student, we make t 
following suggestions concerning the use of t 
major questions in the teaching plan. Colliver h 
some keen insights in his material on the Bil 
texts. 


In treating the first major question on our mod 


ern definitions of temptation, emphasize Cox’s poi 
that none of us escapes temptation! Also remind t 
class that “a common element in all our temptatic 
is to barter our souls for promises of immedi: 
satisfactions.” 

If you use Wesley Quarterly, you may wish 
consider the first major question, Ownbey’s stat 
ment concerning the Greek connotation of the w« 
“temptation.” 


In discussing the “factors and sources of power 


which enable us to win out over temptation,” y 
will certainly want to give plenty of time to Slut 
“Spiritual Fellowship.” 


Nov. 12: How Can We Enrich Our 
Christian Fellowship? 


SCRIPTURE: ACTS 11:1-18; PHILIPPIANS 2:1-5. 
Robert Frost in his poem, “Mending Wall,” ¢ 


presses a fundamental law of the universe wit! 
these words, “Something there is that doesn’t love : 


wall.” In the course of this poem Mr. Frost tells 
that no matter how often we repair and establish 


wall, there are forces in nature which persist eac! 


season in tearing it down again—the ground w 
freeze and expand, or some other natural ph 
nomenon will persist in eliminating this barri¢ 
Surely the “Something” that does not love a w: 
is God! 

God has made man for Christian fellowship. Wh 
this fellowship is denied—when walls are esta 


lished between his children—then difficulties ar 


bound to follow. It is a basic principle of hum 
relations that God does not love a wall. 

It will be your privilege today to guide your cla 
in a discussion designed to lead them into a n¢ 


awareness of the importance of Christian fellowshi; 


and into a fuller understanding of the broad sco 


of this relationship. You may thereby bring then 


a step nearer in their search for the abundant life 


which Christ promises to his followers. Read cai 
fully the Scripture passages and the lessons in Ad? 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. The following qu« 
tions will be helpful to you in developing the d 
cussion. 

1. What is the significance of fellowship in t 
full development of Christian personality ? 

You may want to begin the lesson with a look 
this fundamental question. There is a statement 
the very beginning of our Bible which should gi 
us some wisdom in our search—“And the Lord G 


said, ‘It is not good that the man should be alone’ ’ 
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“The Bible—a Light and Guide” is the theme of the 
annual World-wide Bible Reading sponsored by the 
American Bible Society. Scripture passages have been se- 
lected for daily reading from Thanksgiving through 
Christmas. (American Bible Society Photo.) 


(Genesis 2:18). From the very beginning of man’s 
sojourn on this earth it became apparent that his 
very nature demanded fellowship and companion- 
ship. When this is denied or curtailed, man becomes 
a sick creature. Would your class agree with the 
statement that when we erect barriers between our 
lives and other individuals, when fellowship between 
God’s creatures is denied, then man is being de- 
prived of spiritual food which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the development of Christian personality? 

Christopher La Farge in his book, The Sudden 
Guest, tells the story of a woman who was deter- 
mined to protect herself from contact with other 
personalities. We would be quick to say that such 
a person has a sick mind. And yet are we also not 
sick of mind when we make every effort to keep 
certain people from entering the domain of our 
lives? Remember—“Something there is that doesn’t 
love a wall.” 

The anthropologist (the scientist of man) de- 
scribes very vividly for us the characteristics of a 
man deprived of contact with other human beings 
during his lifetime. Such a creature is known as a 
feral man—he usually has marked ability for hear- 
ing, smelling, and the like; but does not know how 
to speak or how to act in the company of normal 
individuals. Could we say that, in contrast to this, 
the most satisfactory development of personality 
lies in that area where one shares in fellowship 
with all of God’s children—where barriers of the 
mind toward all people is at a minimum? 

2. What are the obstacles in current society which 
make Christian fellowship difficult? 

In order to see the answer to this question as 
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clearly as possible, let us look at the factors in 
Jesus’ day which retarded Christian fellowship. Paul 
catalogued some of the distinctions when he said 
that in Christ “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither slave nor free, there is neither male 
nor female” (Galatians 3:28). Here we see that fel- 
lowship was limited to a marked degree—Jews had 
nothing to do with Gentiles; vast social distinctions 
existed between the slave and the free man. 

In our day we have different divisive categories— 
ask the class to enumerate as many of these as pos- 
sible. Did they include these: labor and manage- 
ment; white and black; rich and poor; denomina- 
tional categories; communist, socialist, capitalist? 

On the other hand, what events in recent history 
seem to carry out Frost’s idea of there being “some- 
thing that does not love a wall” in our world-wide 
sphere? Does there seem to be something inherent 
in the universe which is working to keep us from 
living selfish lives of isolationism? 

3. What pattern has the early Church set for us 
in the area of Christian fellowship? 

One of the most amazing instances of what 
Christ’s spirit can do for one who is completely 
committed to his way and remains continually sensi- 
tive to his presence is recorded in Acts 11. This is 
such a remarkable incident that it will be worth 
while to read the account (Acts 11:1-18) to the 
class. 

But before reading the selection, give your class 
some of the background of Jesus’ days concerning 
social commerce between Gentile and Jew. Remind 
them that social pressure was severe in maintaining 
distance between Gentile and Jew—a Jewish lad 
was brought up to believe that it was sinful to 
fraternize with the Gentiles. Against this setting 
of rigid class distinction, share with your mem- 
bers the account of this miracle in the early days 
of church history. 

Now ask your class to imagine a similar event 
happening in our contemporary society. How would 
they describe such an event? In a modern parallel 
to this account in Acts, what group does your class 
think the Holy Spirit would prompt us to include 
in our fellowship? Have we been keeping pace with 
the tempo which the early Church has set for us in 
this regard of inclusiveness? 

Call attention to the test which was finally agreed 
upon for admittance into the Christian fellowship. 
Underscore the fact that it was not birth into the 
Jewish family; not the color of a man’s skin; not 
the party to which he belonged; not his economic 
views of society—but the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Notice that Peter says with emphasis, “Who was 
I that I could withstand God?” (Acts 11:17.) We 
need to ask, “Who are we in our day to feel that 
we have a priority on God’s favor and attention?” 

Paul gives us the secret for preparing ourselves 
for this wider fellowship by urging us to have the 
“mind of Christ.” Thinking through Christ’s earthly 
ministry and recalling his teachings, what qualities 
would the class include in the concept, “‘the mind of 
Christ’? These are the qualities which make Christ 
congenial to all classes and races. 

4. What can your class do toward enlarging the 
concept of fellowship and at the same time making 
fellowship more vital in the local church? 

Perhaps you will want to begin by seeing what 


you can do in the very difficult realm of establishing 
fellowship with those who differ from you. Let us 
take the area of denominationalism as a starting 
place. What can your members do in the way of 
lowering whatever barriers exist and which make 
fraternity difficult? 

For those who use Adult Student, we suggest that 
in developing the preceding questions, you may 
want to give considerable time, during the general 
discussion of “Obstacles in current society which 
retard Christian fellowship,” to the place which the 
current divisiveness with regard to economic philos- 
ophies of America plays in all our living. 

Under the third question dealing with the pattern 
which the early Church has set for us, Colliver in 
his notes on the Bible text forcefully reminds us of 
Paul’s four cogent reasons for the unity of the 
Philippian Christians. You will certainly want to 
give these a place in your discussion. Also Cox has 
some keen insights which will help you in your in- 
terpretation of Peter’s experience. Furthermore, 
under his caption “The Basis of Fellowship” you 
will find a superb amplification of qualities inherent 
in the “mind of Christ.” 

If you use Wesley Quarterly, you will want to 
bring in some ideas of Slutz in the development of 
the first major question. His statement that “No 
one can be a Christian all alone” and his develop- 
ment of this premise will emphasize the need for 
fellowship in the development of Christian person- 
ality. 

With regard to the last major question concern- 
ing what your local group can do to enrich fellow- 
ship, you may wish to deal with the subject of 
numbers in its relationship to fellowship. 

You might want to bring this lesson to a close 
by following a suggestion offered by Slutz—give the 
members of the class cards and ask them to write 
down a definite procedure which they hope to carry 
out during the coming week in the way of follow- 
ing the truths learned from this lesson. 





Be Strong, My Land 
By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


The Pilgrims sought you long before they 
came 

Braving an unknown sea, the merciless 

Wild fangs of want and winter loneliness, 

To build a cradle marked with freedom’s 
name. 

This was their heritage: a strength to tame 

The crouching forest for a home’s caress, 

An eye to see beyond the war’s distress, 

And faith in God, a seering constant flame. 


And now you stand, America, full-grown, 

And hold what destiny within your hand— 

The living loaf of freedom, or a stone? 

Be strong for them—your Fathers’ sturdy 
band, 

Be brave for these—your children and your 
own, 

Be true to God and liberty, my Land. 























“The Pharisee and the Publican,” by Julius Schnorr 1 


Nov. 19: How Does Worshiping En: 


SCRIPTURE: ISAIAH 1:11-17; LUKE 4:16; JOH 
4:19-24; I CORINTHIANS 11:17-34; COLOSSIANS 3:1 


It is the Christian conviction that we are s 
made that our spirits cry out for fellowship wit 
the living God and that when this relationship 
denied, man develops all kinds of personality d: 
ficiencies and disorders. We are restless and incon 
plete without this fellowship. This is not to sa 
therefore that we are to view worship primarily fe 
what it does for us. Many people use friendshi 
for their own selfish advantage, but friendship a 
its best is enjoyed for its sake alone. Many peop! 
may turn to worship for secondary reasons, bt 
worship at its best will always be an end in itself 
God made us in such a way that deep within us i 
that which reaches out to the only Source whic 
can bring joy and peace. 

Because of this fact of creation, we believe tha 
personality depends absolutely upon the nourish 
ment which comes in the true worship experienc: 
for its normal development. All over America toda 
we see stinted spiritual lives brought about by : 
lack of the sustenance which sincere worship alon: 
provides. 


n Carolsfeld; see Luke 18:11. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


ich Personal Christian Living? 


Today you will have the opportunity to face with 
your class the relationship of public worship to 
their personal Christian living. This study ought 
to reveal to your members the paramount impor- 
tance of regular public worship and their responsi- 
bility in making this hour of adoration acceptable 
unto God. Read the entire lesson materials in Adult 
Student and Wesley Quarterly. The following dis- 
cussion questions will be helpful to you. 

1. Is mature Christian living possible without 
worship? 

In answering this question we are indebted to 
Luke for the clues which he gives us concerning the 
secret of Jesus’ abundant life. In his Gospel we read 
the following, “And he came to Nazareth, where he 
had been brought up; and he went to the synagogue, 
as his custom was, on the sabbath day” (Luke 4:16). 
If Jesus is to guide us, we must believe that his 
victorious living was no accident but the result of 
regular religious habits which made available to 
him the power of God. 

Your class will need to understand that in this 
lesson we are limiting our discussion to the area of 
public and corporate worship. 
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Ask your class to think back over' the high mo- 
ments of religious inspiration which have come to 
them. How many of these were found where “two 
or three,” a hundred to three hundred, a thousand 
to five thousand were gathered together in Jesus’ 
name? We cannot fail to see how important have 
been the great youth gatherings at assembly wor- 
ship and the moving worship services in our own 
local church in this matter of lifting us above the 
level of our limited finite selves and giving us a 
fresh vision of God and his will for our lives. 

Would your class agree with this statement: “A 
single person can never come to feel and realize 
what is seen and felt in a congregation” ? 

We need to remember that the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit did not come as one solitary pilgrim 
made his intercession and thanksgiving to God on 
some mountain top (as important and essential as 
private worship is) but as a number of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers assembled themselves with one accord in 
prayer. There are experiences essential to our spir- 
itual maturity which can come to us only as we find 
ourselves in company with like-minded disciples as- 
sembled to give thanks and commune with God. 

If your class were preparing a manual on “Per- 
sonal Christian Living,” would they include as an 
important principle for growth in this area the 
statement that “Regular, sincere participation in 
corporate worship is essential for the normal devel- 
opment of Christian personality” ? 

2. What is involved in genuine, vital worship? 

If we are correct in asserting that public wor- 
ship is indispensable for rich religious living, then 
it is of equal consequence that we determine the kind 
of worship which vouchsafes this growth and de- 
velopment to us. Our Bible text for today has a 
wealth of suggestions to guide us in this search. 
First, share with the class the ideas set forth in the 
first chapter of Isaiah, verses 11-17. This prophet 
reminds us that mere motion, meaningless ritual is 
an abomination to God. Here is a demand for a 
unified life! One cannot put on the mask of a wor- 
shiper and at the same time flagrantly violate God’s 
ethical principles. If you are to worship in spirit 
and in truth, God says, “Wash you, make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine 
‘eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for 
the widow” (Isaiah 1:16-17). 

Ask one of the members of your class to translate 
these words of Isaiah in terms that may have more 
meaning for our day. 

Does our conception of God have anything to do 
with the vigor and power of our worship? Reading 
the Bible through as one book, it is interesting to 
observe the growth of the idea of God from a Being 
possessing the shortcomings of human personality, 
oftentimes in the physical shape of man, to the ex- 
alted conception which Jesus presented to us. In 
these early stages, God is frequently pictured as one 
who enjoyed smelling the aroma of burnt offerings— 
thus we can see how such a representation of God 


would determine what went on in a worship service.. 


But listen to these words of Jesus, “God is spirit, 
and those who worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth’ (John 4:24). This statement should 
constantly guide us in the development and plan- 
ning of our public worship. When our acts of cor- 


porate worship employ the finest that man can 
create in the way of music, prayer, sermon, and 
when these are permeated by the utmost sincerity 
and humility of spirit, then we have faith that in 
some marvelous way we have communion with God. 

38. What tendencies today tempt us to profane 
worship? And what can we do to remedy these? 

A phrase in one of the great prayers of the ages 
asks God to “keep us from coldness of heart and 
wandering of mind.” It would be interesting to 
calculate the mileage traveled on any one Sunday 
morning by a typical congregation as the various 
members started out on their little journeys dur- 
ing the course of the hour of worship. We doubtless 
would be amazed at the total figure. Such wander- 
ings of mind are occasioned primarily by two factors 
—one is a lack of understanding and appreciation 
for worship on the part of the individual communi- 
cant; the other is the failure on the part of those 
who are responsible for the preparation of the 
period of worship to so fashion it that it will meet 
the needs of those who attend. 

Can your group offer ways whereby this presence 
of body but absence of mind may be changed to the 
active participation of the whole individual? In 
your various services of corporate worship is the 
sense of God’s presence and nearness experienced 
by the members in most of the services? 

What are the aspects of the physical setting and 
arrangement of the house of worship itself which 
make it difficult to feel that this is “none other 
than the house of God”? What can your class do to 
remedy these defects? 

It will be of considerable benefit if you will get 
several copies of the Sunday bulletin and ask the 
class to study the order of worship. What times in 
this order do they feel especially near to God? Does 
the service have movement and is there a significant 
climax to the experience? Is the sermon felt to be 
an integral part of the whole procedure? 

Those who use Adult Student will certainly want 
to study carefully Cox’s definition of worship when 
your class discusses the second major question in 
this outline: ‘‘Worship is essentially the apprecia- 
tion of God and the acts, attitudes, and ceremonies 
that express our appreciation.” 

In exploring tendencies which profane worship, 
ask Cox’s question, “Is there anything of the pride 
of the Pharisee in our hearts? As we come to wor- 
ship, do we expect God to confirm our prejudices and 
approve our social and economic practices and 
ideas?” 

Also under this last major question in our out- 
line you may want to use a sentence in Colliver’s 
material on the Bible text, ‘“‘The theme is: false 
and true ways of seeking God’s favors.”’ Here you 
might like to list some items in parallel columns. 

When Wesley Quarterly is the text, much can be 
found under the heading ‘“Worshiping God” which 
will help you with the first major question in our 
outline. This sentence is particularly important— 
“We worship to open our lives ahead to God so 
that we may be recreated, refreshed, strengthened, 
encouraged, inspired.” And yet this statement needs 
to be balanced by another: “Worship is an end and 
not a means to an end. Its value and measure is not 
what we get out of it, so much as what we give and 
enjoy.” 
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Nov. 26: How Does Giving Money En 


rich Our Christian Living? 


50:10-12; PROVERBS 3:! 
II CORINTHIANS 9:1-% 


SCRIPTURE: PSALMS 
I CORINTHIANS 16:1-4; 
PHILIPPIANS 4:10-18. 


“Well, it’s not a Methodist meeting unless the 
take two or three offerings” and “The church 
always asking for money” are remarks which 01 
is likely to hear where two or three church men 
bers are gathered together. Such attitudes indicat 
that the giving of money is seen to be a necessar 
evil—and many would be quick to say an unneces 
sary one—rather than a distinct privilege and a 
important means of growth in Christian living. 

We are far removed in our thinking from th 
place where we look upon giving as a joy reserve: 
for God’s children. All too frequently we feel tha 
we must constantly be on our guard lest the churc! 
inveigle more money from us than it should. 

This is one lesson where your members will hav 
at hand most of the facts necessary for arriving a 
some clear-cut conclusions. Many times we alloy 
generalities to rationalize and excuse our actions 
but today your class will have the concrete informa 
tion which they need to pass judgment upon thei 
own lives. After reading the lesson materials fron 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, you migh 
think about four basic questions. 

1. Why is the subject of giving money one of the 
most difficult in which to arrive at the truth for our 
lives? 

When we approach this lesson we need to realiz« 
the difficulties facing us in trying to study this 
question objectively and without bias. Because of th« 
relationship involved, it is not easy for a parent t« 
look at his children without a prejudice in thei 
favor. In a similar way, because of the part money 


plays in our everyday existence, it is not easy for 
us to study the use which should be given money 
without a distinct prejudice. However, an honest 
realization of our partiality should help us deal 
with this question in a much more mature manner 
than we might otherwise do. 

We are somewhat like the baker who was busy 
about the work of his shop. When asked by a visitor 
if a sign might be displayed in his show window, 
he readily acquiesced. Some minutes later, several 
customers came in asking what on earth the pro- 
prietor meant by the sign in his window. Naturally, 
he quickly went to the store front to see what was 
displayed and saw these words neatly printed on 
the sign—‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone.” 

In these discussions we are likely to agree until 
we see how these biblical truths have implications 
which radically affect our pattern of life. 

2. What does our everyday life tell us about our 
attitudes toward giving? Are we consistent to any 
appreciable degree in our statement of Christian 
faith and our practice of giving money? 

For a number of years one of our current popu- 
lar household magazines has devoted a considerable 
section each month to a description of how a typical 
American family lives. These families run the gamut 
of yearly income from a small figure to that of the 
ten-thousand-dollar bracket. A regular feature of 
these descriptions is an outline of the family budget, 
and here one discovers an amazing fact. In nu- 
merous instances nothing was set aside in these 
“typical American families” for church and char- 
ity; in some cases one would see three hundred 
dollars allotted for recreation, seventy-five dollars 
for books and periodicals, fifty dollars for church 
and charity. 

Even a secular magazine like Life came out with 
an article deploring the fact that the vast majority 
of the American populace has no conscience in the 
matter of giving. 

Well, these are far removed from home. Let us 
look a little closer. Here are the children in our 
fellowship. We see them give a nickel to the church 
on Sunday and then spend a minimum of seventy- 
five cents during the week on movies, soda pop, and 
candy. But the children cannot be blamed too much; 
for they have received the pattern of giving from 
their elders. 

It is an all-too-frequent occurrence that members 
with leadership in our churches are among the fol- 
lowing persons. One of these considers herself a 
loyal Methodist and a pretty good follower of Christ, 
and yet she spends more money annually having her 
car washed or on two hats than she gives to her 
church. Another is a member of the official board 
and counts his fortune in the hundreds of thousands, 
but gives less than many of the more earnest mem- 
bers of the Youth Fellowship, and yet he, too, is 
forever decrying the fact that the church is always 
calling for money. A third is always explaining that 
money is not as plentiful as formerly and that he has 
to be careful about his giving. Yet during these 
same latter days this member had enough to buy 
two new cars, to make extensive renovations on his 
home, to be extravagant in personal purchases. 

Ask your class if they are willing to see what 
these facts tell us about where our faith really is, 
and if so are they willing to ask, “Lord, is it I?” 
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3. How does achievement in the abundant life de- 
pend upon a satisfactory solution to this subject of 
our giving ? 

In the first place we build our lives on a lie until 
our giving keeps us aware of a fundamental reli- 
gious truth. We are always talking about encroach- 
ments—the capitalist fears that the government is 
trying to deprive him of his wealth; labor is certain 
that it is being robbed of a just return for its en- 
ergy. And all of us are likely to forget the basic 
principle of all living, a principle stated succinctly 
in Psalms 50:10-12: 


“For every beast of the forest is mine, 
And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
I know all the birds of the mountains; 
And the wild beasts of the field are mine. 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 
For the world is mine, and the fulness thereof.” 


The implication of this is that our personality 
and our thinking get out of line and out of harmony 
with the universe when we fail to demonstrate our 
recognition of the fact that the world is God’s and 
that we are but stewards, by honoring God with 
our “‘substance and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase” (Proverbs 3:9). 

Furthermore, these lives of ours will never ap- 
proach their true destiny until we assume the re- 
sponsibility for becoming conscientious co-workers 
with God for his kingdom. When we become con- 
cerned about his work throughout the mission sta- 
tions of the world, in the hospitals, settlement 
houses, centers of learning, the tremendous pro- 
gram of character development, the building of 
beautiful temples as fit places of worship—then we 
become different personalities with the countenance 
that has some of the expression of divinity in it 
and not exclusively that of a sensuous animal that 
dies forever when this life is finished. 

Ask your members to give their interpretation 
of this statement found in Philippians 4:17, “I seek 
the fruit which increases to your credit.” And in 
order that they may see this in its proper context, 
you may need to read verses 10-18. 

4. What can your class do toward formulating 
some concrete personal plans for putting the impli- 
cations of this lesson into effect? 

As perplexing as the task may be, for our own 
soul’s sake, for rich abundant living here and now, 
we need each of us to examine our habits of giving. 

First of all, ask the members to write down their 
weekly church pledge. If they give by the year or 
quarter, ask them to figure out the weekly amount. 
Now add contributions to the church school and 
other church projects. Estimate other gifts on a 
weekly basis. Add up the total and see what per- 
centage of your weekly income this is. 

Ask some member to report on what our Meth- 
odist Discipline has to say about the financial sup- 
port of the church. What is the value of regularity 
in giving? What do you think about the attitude 
of those who want to pay their church pledge 
all at once and “get it over”? 

Adult Student has some gems of thoughts and 
ideas which should make this lesson a high point in 
this series. There is much in Cox’s material which 
you will want to include in a discussion of what 


giving does to our personality. Notice his statement, 
“We cannot really worship without offering our 
money.” What is the background for this state- 
ment of Cox’s? 

Here is an idea that you must not miss: “His [a 
man’s] labor is largely depersonalized. But the pay 
envelope belongs to him. He directs the use of that. 
If ‘on the first day of every week’ he takes out 
God’s portion, he becomes a partner with him. God 
gives him strength, power. He honors God with his 
labor. That arrangement gives his day’s work dig- 
nity and divinity.” 

If you use Wesley Quarterly, under the second 
major question in our lesson outline, use Ownbey’s 
explanation of II Corinthians 9:6, which he terms 
the grounds of Paul’s appeal. 

Slutz, in his material under the heading “Giving 
Extends Our Area of Service,” has much to help 
you develop this question also. 

When you come to the last major question deal- 
ing with the practical application of the truths of 
this lesson, you surely will want to ask the ques- 
tions at the close of Slutz’s material: “What is your 
excuse for not being a tither? If you are a tither, 
how do you distribute the tenth you give?” 


7 A 7 


Thought for the Week 


THE almost total lack of discipline in modern 
Protestantism is notorious, though this feature of 
present-day life is not limited to Protestantism. The 
situation is the more tragic in view of the growing 
barbarism of modern society; no age of mankind 
has ever seen such cruelty, inhumanity, and sav- 
agery as ours. Upon this dark scene the church 
ought to turn the pure light of another world, from 
a higher level of existence and of achieved sanctity 
and self-discipline; but the modern church has 
given up teaching “mere morals.” Not so did the 
church of the first century, or of the fifth, or of the 
thirteenth, or of the earlier Protestant period! In 
the first, second, and third centuries the church 
stood out from the mass of society, and was held 
together by a body of independent conviction which 
was moral as well as doctrinal. The church of the 
first three centuries could criticize and condemn the 
world, for it was not of the world.—From An In- 
troduction to New Testament Thought, by Frederick 
C. Grant; 1950; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, pub- 
lisher. 


Ff i e 


SOMETHING has gone wrong with our nation, or 
we should not be in our present plight and mood. 
It is not like us to be on the defensive and to be 
fearful. That is new in our history. ... What we 
lack is righteous and dynamic faith. Without it, all 
else avails us little. The lack cannot be compensated 
for by politicians, however able; or by diplomats, 
however astute; or by scientists, however inventive; 
or by bombs, however powerful. ... 

Our greatest need is to regain confidence in our 
spiritual heritage. ... There is no use having more 
and louder Voices of America unless we have some- 
thing to say that is more persuasive than anything 
yet said.—John Foster Dulles. 


























The first case before the International Court of Justice was the “Corfu Channel dispute” involving 
the United Kingdom and Albania. Shown above are Sir Hartley Shawcross, leader of the United King- 
dom delegation (left), and Professor Pierre Cot, counsel for the Albanian delegation, in the court- 


room, The Hague, Netherlands. 


LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


The Nations Cooperate 


By W. Randolph Thornton Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, General Board of Education 


The pupils’ material for this study of the United 
Nations (Adult Student, pages 23-34) was prepared 
by Walter W. Van Kirk, executive secretary of the 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


Why teach this unit on the United Nations? 

1. Public ignorance demands it. Citizens simply 
do not know what the United Nations is and what 
it has done. 

2. Christian concern compels it. Christians long 
have prayed for the kind of world the United Na- 
tions seeks to achieve. 

3. Our survival may require it. If the United Na- 
tions should fail, the doom of civilization might be 
swift and sure. 

There is an old story of two ships at sea near the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. One ship had run 
out of fresh drinking water and was signaling the 
other ship for help. The reply came: “Let down your 
buckets.” When the sailors obeyed this strange com- 
mand, they found they were sailing in fresh water 
which had poured far out to sea from the St. Law- 
rence River. 

So it is with the Christian Church today preach- 


ing missions, justice, brotherhood, and peace while 
all around it the good works of the United Nations 
go unnoticed. This is not to imply that the United 
Nations is equivalent to the kingdom of God for 
which Jesus lived and died. That Kingdom is more 
perfect than any social system yet conceived. Never- 
theless, every step in the direction of that Kingdom 
deserves the support of every Christian. 

Actually, we cannot claim that the United Nations 
is a Christian organization because people of many 
other faiths are included in its membership. How- 
ever, we do recognize that many of the aims and 
accomplishments of the United Nations are parallel 
to the humanitarian purposes of the Christian 
Church, and hence deserve our support. 

Individuals who fail to support the United Na- 
tions may be divided roughly into two groups: 

1. The so-called “practical” people who think that 
the United Nations is too idealistic. But what could 
be more unrealistic than war as a way of settling 
anything? 

2. The believers in complete world government 
who think that the United Nations is not idealistic 
enough. Such people are like a shipwrecked sailor 
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in a stormy sea who refuses to climb into an open 
life raft because he prefers a luxury liner which is 
not yet in sight. 

If you, or any members of your class, should wish 
to examine the other proposals for world govern- 
ment, see the Learning for Life Course in the Au- 
gust, 1950, Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER, en- 
tiled “Which Way World Government?” Refer also 
to the article by Professor D. F. Fleming in the 
August ADULT TEACHER entitled: “Is World Gov- 
ernment the Next Step?” (Copies of the August 
Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER may be obtained 
from The Methodist Publishing House serving your 
territory.) Study also the current newspaper and 
magazine articles on the Korean war. 

This unit of four sessions deals with many in- 
stances of cooperation among the nations. The elo- 
quence of fact upon fact serves to strengthen our 
faith in the United Nations. The first session, “On 
the Political Front,’ describes some situations in 
which the United Nations succeeded in preventing 
or stopping war. The second session deals with the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Convention on Genocide. The third session describes 
the United Nations trusteeship system and its bene- 
fits to the non-self-governing territories. The fourth 
session summarizes the international services ren- 
dered by specialized United Nations agencies. 

In preparing to teach this unit, you should begin 
by reading the lesson material in Adult Student for 
all four Sundays. This is just as important as con- 
sulting a road map before taking an automobile trip. 
It is necessary to know the general direction of your 
“teaching journey” before you start. 

Then continue by reading these teacher’s helps for 
all four Sundays. Order now the materials which 
you may wish to use in any of the sessions. 

Think of the needs of the individuals in your class. 
What is their present attitude toward the United 
Nations? What do you hope their attitude will be 
after they have studied this unit? Your answer to 
these two questions will give you your purpose for 
teaching. Whatever your purpose may be, print it in 
large letters on a sheet of paper which can be placed 
before you as you prepare for each session. One pur- 
pose for teaching this unit might be to increase 
public support of the United Nations by helping 
people examine its accomplishments and discover 
the similarity of its principles to those of the Bible. 

Remembering that people learn more by what they 
do and see and say, than by what they hear, decide 
now on the activities in which you will help them 
engage. We have purposely suggested more activi- 
ties for each class period than you will have time 
to carry out. Therefore, you will need to choose those 
activities which have the greatest learning value for 
your group. (In some church schools it may be pos- 
sible to spend more than four sessions on this unit, 
or to have an additional session one evening each 
week, possibly as a part of the adult section of the 
Methodist Sunday Evening Fellowship. In this case, 
a more thorough study can be made of the United 
Nations, and more of the suggested activities used.) 

Attractive posters, obtained from the United Na- 
tions Department of Public Information, Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, will add much interest to this study 
if hung on the walls of your classroom. 


Nov. 5: On the Political Front 


Reread the material for this first lesson as found 
in Adult Student. Decide on your purpose for this 
session. What do you hope to accomplish in the 
lives of your students by teaching this particular 
lesson? One purpose might be to help members of 
the class realize that the United Nations has ac- 
tually prevented or stopped several wars. 

When your class session opens, distribute to each 
person a mimeographed list of the following five 
statements. Ask him to check the one which most 
nearly represents his present attitude toward the 
United Nations. Appoint tellers to collect these self- 
rating attitude scales. Count the number who have 
checked each statement. Announce the results, or 
place the totals on the blackboard. If you do not 
have access to mimeographing facilities, simply 
write these statements on the blackboard, or use a 
large piece of paper and a black crayon. Read each 
statement slowly and ask the class to indicate, by 
raising their hands, how many agree with it. Place 
in front of each statement the number of agree- 
ments. 

1. The United Nations is succeeding gloriously. 

2. On the whole, the United Nations is succeeding, 
despite certain weaknesses. 

3. The United Nations, during its first five years, 
shows an even balance between failures and suc- 
cesses. 


United Nations field team was instrumental in effecting 
an agreement whereby Kashmir refugees in India would 
be free to return home and to exercise their civic rights. 


















































































Above—A wireless system in 
the U.N. Assembly Hall 
makes it possible for listen- 
ers to turn a dial on the 
battery box of their portable 
set and hear simultaneous 
interpretations in either 
English, Russian, Spanish, 
French, or Chinese. 

At right—Members of the 
Assembly’s Third Commit- 
tee at table are, left to 
right: Amalia C. de Castillo 
Ledon, Mexico; Mme. Pierre 
Elvinger, Luxembourg; Mrs. 


2. When was the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the United Nations? 

3. What are the territories supervised by the 
Trusteeship Council of the United Nations? 

4. When will IRO end, and who will continue its 
work? 

The inability of the class to answer these ques- 
tions may help them realize that their judgment as 
to the success or failure of the United Nations has 
been based largely upon ignorance. By this time, 
the class should be eager to know something about 
the United Nations. Ask if any member has ever had 
the privilege of visiting the headquarters at Lake 
Success, New York. If so, ask him to share his im- 
pressions with the class very briefly. 

Next, show the United Nations filmstrip entitled, 
A Visit to the United Nations. (Available free from 
the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion, Lake Success, New York.) Make sure the pro- 
jector is threaded and focused before the class be- 
rins, and also that the room can be sufficiently dark- 

ned to make the pictures clearly visible to all, even 
those sitting at the sides of the room. If possible, you 
should have selected some member of the class to 


UNITED NATIONS PHOTOS ON PAGES 24, 25, 26, 32. 





Badia Afnan, Iraqui alter- 
nate. 


4. The United Nations has largely failed, despite 
a few successes. 

5. The United Nations has failed completely. 

The checking of these statements by the mem- 
bers of your class will not only focus their atten- 
tion upon the theme of the unit, but it will reveal 
to each person where he now stands in relation to the 
United Nations. Furthermore, it will show you 
whether or not your purpose for teaching this unit 
needs to be changed in any way. (If you are mimeo- 
graphing these statements, be sure to have enough 
copies made so that they can be distributed again 
during the last session of the unit.) 

In order to arouse curiosity and develop a readi- 
ness for learning, read the following questions to 
the class. Pause just a moment after each question 
to see if anyone volunteers an answer. If someone 
speaks, listen attentively, but do not state whether 
his answer is right or wrong. Instead, simply say 
to the rest of the class: “Is that correct? Well, let’s 
find out.” Then read the next question. 

1. In how many cases has the United Nations 
been able to prevent or stop warfare? 





run the projector and another to read the script. 
These persons should have rehearsed together. The 
purpose of showing this filmstrip is to give all mem- 
bers of the class a feeling that the United Nations 
is something real and functioning—not just an 
abstract ideal. 

Next, show the filmstrip called, Aims of the 
United Nations Charter. This filmstrip will serve 
to remind the class that the United Nations has 
other aims than the prevention of war—aims which 
include the securing of human rights, social prog- 
ress, better standards of living, tolerance. The 
showing of both these filmstrips should not take 
more than ten minutes. These are simply aids to 
teaching, not substitutes for the rest of the class- 
work. 

Now you are ready to have the students tell 
where and how the United Nations has stopped 
warfare. Before the class began, you should have 
selected the seven students and given each one care- 
ful instructions. A map of the world should have 
been placed on the wall or blackboard in front of 
the class. If your church does not already have such 
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a map, you may be able to borrow one from the 
public school. . 

Ask the first student to come forward and point 
to the location of Berlin, Germany. If the map 
belongs to you, indicate the location with a colored 
crayon. Let the student now read aloud to the class 
the paragraph from Adult Student which begins 
with the words: “The Soviet blockade of Berlin was 
a serious threat to the peace.” As soon as the student 
finishes speaking, read these words aloud from your 
Bible: “For the weapons of our warfare are not 
worldly but have divine power to destroy strong- 
holds” (II Corinthians 10:4). 

The next student will indicate on the world map 
the location of Indonesia and read the next para- 
graph from Adult Student. Read immediately 
Psalms 46:9-10. You should have all these Bible 
passages located in advance, the verses marked with 
pencil, and the pages indicated by slips of paper 
numbered from one to seven. This whole presenta- 
tion should have a sort of marching movement in 
order to produce a dramatic effect. Each student 
should step promptly to the map and read in clear, 
crisp tones. The Bible passages should be read as 
an echoing response. 

After the paragraph on India and Pakistan, read 
Micah 4:3. After Palestine, read Isaiah 9:6. After 
Greece, read Matthew 12:25. After Iran, read Mat- 
thew 26:52. Close this presentation by reading aloud 
the following: “These are among the achievements 
of the United Nations in the area of political en- 
deavor. Will those who are in despair about the 
United Nations please take notice. The nations are 
cooperating for peace’—for God “made from one 
every nation of men to live on all the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17:26). “As for Christians, it is their 
duty to hold fast to the United Nations. This is the 
only international organization that is holding to- 
gether ...a world that might otherwise be at war. 
Let Christians develop an inspired mind regarding 
the United Nations. Let them promote a discussion 








of the United Nations in their homes, at their work, 










































































on the street. Let them challenge unfounded gossip 
about the shortcomings and alleged failures of the 
United Nations. Let them develop the moral author- 
ity which is the only real force by which the United 
Nations can be made to succeed.” “Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the sons of 
God” (Matthew 5:9). Offer a brief prayer. 

Now spend the remaining time of your class ses- 
sion considering the questions for discussion at the 
beginning of the lesson in Adult Student. 

OUTLINE OF TEACHING PLAN 

Self-rating attitude scale 

Quiz questions 

Report from any who have visited the United 

Nations 

Filmstrip—A Visit to the United Nations 

Filmstrip—Aims of the United Nations Charter 

Map presentation of United Nations successes 

Discussion questions 

Project for outside of class: Cut out all items on 
the United Nations which appear in your newspaper 
during November. 























Above—Members of U.N. 
Commission on India and 
Pakistan confer with Indian 
officials at New Delhi. Left 
to right: N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, A. V. Pai, Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai of 
India; and two Commission 
members—Hernando Sam- 
per, Colombia’s alternate; 
Egbert Graeffe, Belgium. 
(United Nations Photo.) 


At left—Members of a lit- 
eracy class at Gakhar, Pakis- 
tan, decorate Dr. Frank C. 
Laubach with garlands in 
appreciation for his help in 
starting literacy campaigns 
in their area ten years ago. 
The combating of illiteracy 
has become a big objective 
of the U.N. (Photo from 
Black Star.) 














































Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion.—From Article 18. 


Nov. 12: On the Human Rights Front 


Reread the second lesson in Adult Student. Then 
decide what your purpose will be for teaching this 
session. One aim might be to help your students 
understand the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, its religious foundations, and its similarity 
to the principles of both our American democracy 
and our Methodist Social Creed. 

Begin the class session by reminding students of 
last Sunday’s map presentation of the spots where 
the United Nations has succeeded in settling dis- 
putes on the political front. 

Now emphasize the fact that there are two ap- 
préaches to peace: one, trying desperately to keep 
the lid on explosive disputes; and the other, working 
constantly to relieve tensions and pressures before 
they reach the explosive stage. The United Nations 
is utilizing both approaches at the same time. 

Since many wars have been caused by the denial 
of human rights, every extension of these rights is 
a big step toward peace. Point out that December 
10, 1948, may become as important a date in world 
history as July 4, 1776, in American history, for it 
was then that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 

Make it clear that the recognition of these rights 
is the goal toward which our world proposes to 
move. This declaration serves as a “common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 

Let it be understood that these rights come not 
from government but from God. Although not named 
in words, a Divine Power may be assumed as the 
source of human rights, dignity, reason, and con- 
science. “God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him” (Genesis 1:27). Help 
your class members realize that without God, man 
would cease to be man, and all the fine phrases of 
this Declaration would be but a hollow mockery—a 
vain whistling in the dark. “I am the vine, you are 
the branches. He who abides in me, and I in him, 
he it is that bears much fruit, for apart from me 
you can do nothing” (John 15:5). 

With these insights as an introduction, show the 
United Nations filmstrip entitled, The Universal 


Everyone has the right t ion.—From Article 26. 


ivailable free from 
f Public Informa- 


Declaration of Human Ri 
the United Nations Depart: 
tion, Lake Success, New Yor! 
After the showing of the filmstri; ss with 
the class the various kinds of rights w:! were 
portrayed. Use as a guide the analysis of the Arti- 
cles of the Declaration in Adult Student. 
Now invite the class to share in comparing the 
rights listed in the Universal Declaration with : 
lar rights found in the Declaration of Inde 
and in the Constitution of the United Stat 
next page.) 
The statements on the next page may p. 
gestive. Have two students stand before th 
one reading first a statement from the | 
Declaration and the other reading a co! 
statement from the Constitution. Ask a t!] 
dent to list on the blackboard the key word 
statement. Pause when necessary to discuss 
nificant differences. 
Next, have two other students stand bs. 
class and compare the Universal Declaratio 
man Rights with the Methodist Social Cre: 
30). 
Next, define and discuss genocide. Then 
what the United Nations has done about v 
of human rights. Consider the questions 
cussion printed at the beginning of this |! 
Adult Student. Close the session with a pr 
those whose rights we still deny. 


OUTLINE OF TEACHING PLAN 


The direct and indirect approach to pea: 

December 10, 1948—a date to remember 

Human rights come from God 

Filmstrip: The Universal Declaration o 
man Rights 

Compare the Universal Declaration 
United States Constitution 

Compare the Universal Declaration w 
Methodist Social Creed 

Explain Convention on Genocide 

Discussion questions 


Project for outside of class: Note any vi 
of these human rights which you observe 
community this week. 
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A COMPARISON 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


ARTICLE 1. All human beings are born free and equal 
in dignity and rights. They are endowed with rea- 
son and conscience and should act towards one an- 
other in a spirit of brotherhood. 

ARTICLE 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and security of person. 


ARTICLE 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited 
in all their forms. 


ARTICLE 21. (3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage and 
shall be held by secret vote or by equivalent free 
voting procedures. 

ARTICLE 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, with- 
out distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other 
status. 


ARTICLE 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home or cor- 
respondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and 
reputation. 

ARTICLE 17. (2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 


ARTICLE 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 


ARTICLE 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to a 
fair and public hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal charge 
against him. 


ARTICLE 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion... . 

ARTICLE 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression... . 

ARTICLE 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 





The Declaration of Independence 


.. . All men are created equal, ... they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, ... among these are Life, Liberty and the 
pursuit of Happiness. 


The Constitution of the United States 


AMENDMENT 138. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude ... shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


AMENDMENT 15. The right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied ... on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. 

AMENDMENT 19. The right to vote shall not be 
denied ... on account of sex. 


AMENDMENT 4. The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated. ... 


AMENDMENT 5. No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital or otherwise infamous crime unless 
on... indictment of a Grand Jury.... 


AMENDMENT 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury... . 


AMENDMENT 1. Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or of the people peaceably 
to assemble. ... 


Drawings on pages 28, 29, and 30 illustrate various arti- 
cles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
(Photos from United Nations.) 



































The family is the natural and fundamental group unit 
of society.—From Article 16. 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interfe: 
his privacy, family, home or corresponden 


Article 12. 


A COMPARISON 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


ARTICLE 16. (1) Men and women of full age, with- 
out any limitation due to race, nationality or reli- 
gion, have the right to marry and to found a family. 
They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection 
by society and the State. 


ARTICLE 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security. ... 


ARTICLE 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work and to protection against un- 
employment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favorable remuneration... . 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 


ARTICLE 24. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


ARTICLE 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance... . 


ARTICLE 26. (1) Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion. Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory... . 


The Social Creed of The Methodist ¢ 


1. We stand for equal rights and comple 
for all ... for the protection of ... the 1 
the single standard of purity; for edu 
marriage, parenthood, and home build 
proper housing, proper regulation of mar} 
uniform divorce laws. 


7. We stand for some form of security f< 
for insurance against injury to the worke) 


19. We believe that society has a right 

that every person, not physically or m« 
capacitated, shall be constantly engaged, 
possible, in some vocation productive 0! 
good. 

6. We stand for reasonable hours of labo: 
wages, ... for fair working conditions, fi 
of leisure . . . and for an equitable d 
the product of industry. 

3. ... We believe that workers must be sa 
from enforced unemployment. 

8. We stand for the right of employees a1 
ers alike to organize for collective barga 

11. We stand for all workers having at 

day of rest in seven. 


3. We believe that it is our Christian di 
provide for all men opportunity to earn a1 
livelihood... . 

2. We stand for a proper regulation o! 
conditions for women, especially mother 
safeguarding of their physical and mora 
ment; for the abolition of child labor; fo. 
provision for the protection, education, 
nurture, and wholesome recreation of e\ 
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Nov. 19: On the Freedom Front 


Read again the third lesson in Adult Student. 
Decide on your purpose. It might be to help adults 
realize that the United Nations through its trustee- 
ship system is aiding the peoples of the world to 
achieve self-government. 

Recall to the class that last Sunday we discovered 
that peace is promoted not only by settling disputes, 
but also by removing the roots of war. One of these 
causes of war has been the denial of human rights. 
Have any of you observed the denial of any human 
right in our community last week? 

Another cause of war has been the exploitation 
of primitive people by imperialistic nations. In or- 
der to promote the welfare and eventual independ- 
ence of such people the United Nations has estab- 
lished the Trusteeship Council. 

At this point in the class session it would be well 
to help the students visualize the organizational 
structure of the United Nations. Ask each member 
of the class to examine the organization chart print- 
ed below. Point out that the Trusteeship Council 
is related directly to the General Assembly. 

Next, show the filmstrip entitled, To Serve All 
Mankind, available free from the United Nations 
Department of Public Information, Lake Success, 
New York. Ask the class where they have seen simi- 
lar pictures. In missionary magazines, slides, and 
films we have all seen how natives are helped by 
schools, hospitals, and better agricultural methods. 
Point out that the United Nations is in a position to 
encourage on a large scale many of the humani- 





tarian enterprises pioneered by Christian missions. 
Thus the United Nations is fulfilling to some extent 
the social teachings of the Old Testament prophets 
and of Jesus. Amos insisted that “justice roll down 
as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream” 
(5:24). Micah defined practical religion with the 
question: “What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love kindness, and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” (6:8). Jesus summarized the 
Law and the prophets in the immortal words: 
“Whatever you wish that men would do to you, do so 
to them.” 

Now point out on the world map the location of 
the ten trust territories mentioned in Adult Student. 
Describe what goes on at a meeting of the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Next, have one student report to the class on 
Western Samoa, a second on the Ewe people of 
Africa, a third on South-West Africa, and the 
fourth on the former Italian colonies. In each case, 
the student should first locate on the world map 
the place about which he is to report. 

At this point in the session it would be well for 
you to call the roll of those countries which have 
achieved their independence since the United Na- 
tions came into being. Locate each country on the 
map. 

Now consider the questions for discussion listed 
at the beginning of this lesson in Adult Student. 

Close the session with the prayer that God’s 
kingdom may come and God’s will may be done on 
earth—through us—the peoples of the United Na- 
tions. 
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As Andrei A. Vyshinsky speaks to the General Assembly 
in Russian, his voice is conveyed to the interpreters’ 
booths. Translations are broadcast immediately to the 
Assembly Hall where they are picked up by the portable 
miniature radio receivers worn by members and visitors. 


OUTLINE OF TEACHING PLAN 

Reports on any denials of human rights 
The place of the Trusteeship Council in the 

organization of the United Nations 
Filmstrip: To Serve All Mankind 
Compare missionary activities 
Trace religious motivation 
Trust territories located on map 
Reports by students 
Roll call of independence 
Discussion questions 


Project for outside of class: Interview three per- 
sons (not members of your family) and ask each 
one what he thinks of the United Nations. Ask each 
why he thinks as he does. If you don’t agree with 
him, give your reasons for thinking differently. 


Nov. 26: On the Service Front 


Study once more the fourth lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent. Select your purpose for teaching it. Your aim 
might be to help your class appreciate the valuable 
service being rendered by the United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies in the cause of peace. 

Begin this session with an alphabet quiz. Mimeo- 
graph if possible the abbreviations of the United 
Nations specialized agencies. Distribute one of 
these lists to each student and ask him to write the 
full title of each agency. Read the correct answers 








and let each student learn from his ow 

Now point out that these specialized 
the United Nations have emerged in 
definite needs, rather than being devi 
of a theoretical pattern. Each agency r¢ 
area of common concern in which the ! 
found it both advantageous and necessa 
together. The process of working toget! 
agencies will gradually increase unders' 
trust among nations, thus laying the 
for peace. The United Nations has the a 
a flexible structure which may be enlarg 

As a method of presenting the work 
the specialized agencies, ask eight mem! 
class to participate. Each one in turn s! 
before the class and interpret the work of 
from the point of view of its represen 
example, he might begin: “As a repress 
F.A.O.—the Food and Agriculture Org 
I ask your leave to speak for a few mii! 
such homely things as a loaf of breac 
would then continue reading or telling 
words the information contained in Ad 
about F.A.O. The next student might 
represent W.H.O.—the World Health O: 
We have as our goal the attainment by a 
the highest possible level of health.” 
would represent UNESCO. One person « 
for both the International Bank and the 
Fund. After all have spoken, summarize 
the closing paragraph from Adult Stude 

Consider the discussion questions at 

Now use once more the self-rating at‘ 
as you did in the first session. Note by 
board summary of the votes whether « 
have changed their attitudes. 

Conclude by saying: “Well, we have si? 
the United Nations, what are you and I 5 
about it?’”’ Those who have interviewed 
sons since last Sunday have already « 
thing about it. Ask for any reports on 

Those who have been collecting news} 
pings on the United Nations all during 
might present the results of their findi 
class. After the outbreak of the Korean 
was naturally a sudden increase in the 
United Nations news coming through 
radio. You might help the class evalua 
this news. 

How many will write to their senators 
sentatives urging full support of the Uni 
laration of Human Rights, and of the 
Point Four Program of technical assista 

The Methodist sound filmstrip on the | 
tions entitled, We, the Peoples, gives : 
interpretation which is necessarily ab 
those produced by the United Nations 
filmstrip may be ordered from The Met! 
lishing House which serves your territo 



































OUTLINE OF TEACHING PLAN 
Alphabet quiz 
Specialized agencies—foundations of 
Students report as agency representat 
Discussion questions 
Self-rating attitude scale 
Follow-up action 
Methodist sound filmstrip, We, the Peo 


























What would 
You do? 


Who Has the Right of Way? 


John Anderson [see page 22, Adult Student] faced 
a relatively common problem and one that is dif- 
ficult to solve. Men and women are often called 
upon to choose whether they will give their time 
to the Church or to the Legion, lodge, grange, or 
some other constructive service or fraternal group. 
No doubt many of the members of your own group 
have had to make decisions similar to the one de- 
manded of John Anderson. 

In leading your group to decide what they would 
do in like circumstances, look first at the alterna- 
tives that are possible in this situation. Ask the 
members of the group to suggest actions possible 
for John in these circumstances. Write them on the 
board as they are suggested. There will be at least 
four: (1) John can resign from the committee; 
(2) he can refuse to come to Sunday-morning meet- 
ings, letting the committee down; (3) he can get 
a substitute to teach for him on days when the 
committee meets; (4) he can give up the class. 

Before deciding which alternative is best, consider 
the issues that are involved. Some of the following 
questions may make them clear. 

Has the Legion or any other organization the 
right to demand precedence over the Church, espe- 
cially on Sunday morning? Is there really no other 
time when a committee meeting might be held? 
Often these same individuals who cannot find an- 
other time may have spent several evenings in 
social and recreational activities. Do not give the 
impression that you are condemning social and 
recreational activities, but lead the members of 
the group to see the necessity of considering the 
relative merits when choices have to be made. 

If you give in to one committee, is there danger 
that others will make the same demands? They 
may be like the camel who wanted to put his head 
inside of the tent. After a while the camel was in- 
side and the man was out in the cold. If we start 
letting other interests come before the Church, it 
will not be long before there may be numerous 
things that just must be done on Sunday morning 
because there isn’t any other time. What are the 
advantages of having regular habits and practices 
in these matters? If one is consistent in his refusal 
to let other interests take him away from his church 
responsibilities, people will soon learn that there is 
no use to ask him to give them up. 

Has the Church the right to ask us to give faith- 
ful and regular service? Why? Is the Church some- 
thing more than just another social or service or- 
ganization of the community? 

Why is faithful and regular attendance so impor- 
tant for a teacher of intermediates or other young 








people? What happens to classes of boys and girls 
when their teachers are not faithful and interested 
in them? Are there any community projects, how- 
ever constructive, worth more to the community 
than the guidance of even a few boys? What is more 
important than character building and religious 
growth? What will happen if we neglect these 
things? 
Beer and Potatoes 

This discussion [see page 22, Adult Student] 
touches almost every housewife. Seeing beer on 
the shelves of grocery stores has become so common 
that perhaps many of the church members, even 
though they may never use it themselves, give it 
very little thought. 

Before the discussion, find out just which grocery 
stores and markets in your community sell beer 
and which ones do not. Many of the large chains 
stores do, but there are some who do not. Investi- 
gate all the stores where members of the group do 
most of their trading. 

The direction the discussion will take will depend 
somewhat on the character of your group. A group 
that is positively committed to total abstinence will 
be ready to discuss at once ways of separating beer 
and potatoes on the retail market. Other groups may 
want to discuss first whether or not it makes any 
real difference to the average shopper to have alco- 
holic beverages on the shelves where one expects to 
find food. 

What is the objection to having beer in the 
grocery stores? There are at least two points here 
that will come out. First, there is the implication 
that beer is a food, and second, the fact that it is 
sold along with food seems to make it acceptable 
and respectable. Might seeing it displayed and see- 
ing many others buying it lead a young housewife 
to want some for her own refrigerator? Does the 
fact that many persons are convenienced by being 
able to buy their beer in the grocery store justify 
the practice? Are we interfering with their rights 
to ask that it be sold elsewhere? Why should we 
care whether other persons use it as long as we 
abstain ourselves? Be sure that you as leader think 
through the wide social implications of these ques- 
tions. 

Which grocery stores in our community sell beer? 
Which ones do not? What might we do to get rid 
of it in the stores where we trade? Several alterna- 
tives are possible here. Some of them are: (1) We 
can continue to buy as we have in the past, simply 
disregarding the beer in the same way that we pass 
by some food we do not care for; (2) we can pro- 
test individually to the manager that we do not like 
it—this can be done repeatedly; (3) we can write 
a letter of protest to the manager and have it signed 
by a number of persons in the community who trade 
at the store or who would trade if they did not 
handle beer; (4) we can organize the group who do 
not favor the practice and agree to trade in a store 
where beer is not sold—in this case we must let the 
manager know what we are doing and why, and if 
he discontinues it thank him individually when we 
come to trade. The Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service in one city church got the beer off the 
shelves of a large market by using this fourth 
method. Which of these things shall we do? 

—J. Josephine Leamer. 
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YOUR CHILDREN’S FUTURE 


YOU guard your children’s health and make 


brave plans for their education. But of what 
avail will be health or education amid the 
ruins of a world laid waste by superweapons 
of destruction? 

There’s nothing you can do about it—were 
you saying? There is something you can do 
about it. You can intensify the Christian’s age- 
old mission—that of leading men to Christ. 
Such is the only hope of turning the world 
from the ways of hate and suicidal war. 

Time is running out. Today’s thinking must 


be in terms not of centuries and decades but 
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